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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


Peggy Graves, editor of Ro- 
mance and New Love, reverses 
the old formula to read “Girl 
meets boy, girl loses boy, girl gets 
boy.’’ That's what the pulp read- 
ers want. Too, they want the he- 
roes in their stories tall, rich, and 
handsome, and their heroines, 
“with enough recognizable char- 
acteristics to allow the reader to 
identify herself with the story 
situation.” 

Meseaset A. Editor Graves has been close 

to the growth of love books at 
Popular since their beginning. She started as recep- 
tionist in 1931, rose to secretary to the editor, and 
finally became supervisor of editorial production for 
all the magazines. In 1940 she became editor of Ro- 
mance, now edits also New Love. “But I'm still Mr. 
Steeger’s secretary,” she says, ‘a title I’m not willing 
to relinquish.” 

The difference between love stories in the pulps and 
in the women’s slicks, she points out, is that avid 
love fans demand one type of girl-gets-boy story, 
whereas the slick readers have many tastes, seek dif- 
ferent forms of stories and articles. 

A wire as we go to press gives requirements as fol- 
lows: Story lengths for Romance and New Love run 
from 4000 to 16,000 words. Even shortest must have 
well-rounded plot. Suggest that writers use variety of 
settings and occasional mystery angle can be used in 
novelettes. However, love must predominate. Stories 
should be realistic, but writers are cautioned not to 
employ sex motivation to put them across. Foreign 
backgrounds always catch reader’s fancy, but they 
should be regarded merely as props and not detract 
from the romantic conflict. Identification cannot be 
emphasized too strongly, and the reader must always 
share the heroine’s emotions. Accent on romance is 
a good motto for any writer to follow in contributing 
to this market.” 


The Authors’ Guild of the Authors’ League of 
America, new president of which is Paul Gallico, 
adopted a resolution at an election meeting in New 
York recently, calling for maintenance of the present 
scale of royalties. This was an action against the pro- 
posal of Alfred R. McIntyre, president of Little 
Brown & Co., that authors take a cut in royalties to 
meet high publishing costs. (See November 1947 
A. & J., “The Book Publishing Picture.” ) 


The article Ernie Phillips wrote for our April, 
1947, issue, “Develop That Plot-Germ!” brought him 
a great many fan letters. Among them was one from 
a man who wanted to know, “But what about the 
ending?” Yes, what about the ending? There are 
thousands of manuscripts tucked away in desk draw- 
ers, unfiinished, or home after many rejections, be- 
cause a wonderful idea couldn’t be coaxed or pum- 
meled into a good story. Ernie recalled a story of this 
type he had once encountered, and in “Endings Are 
Important,’ he reveals how hé eventually subdued the 


idea, and made it sit up and do the tricks necessary 
to turn it into an acceptable story. 
AaAaaA 


As Margaret Powers, the author of “What About 
Illustrations?” is a teacher of crafts at a hospital for 
the chronically ill in Webster Groves, Mo., writer of 
craft articles and books which she illustrates, occa- 
sionally a selling poet, and, frequently, an exhibiting 
artist. As Mrs. F. E. Greenbury, she is a housekeeper 
and the mother of two tall teen-agers. 

AaA A 


Last November, William W. Pratt (‘Light Verse 
in ’48”) received around $400 for light verse. And 
that is on-the-side money, for Bill holds down a regu- 
lar job, too. Rates go up and up, once a writer even 
of light verse, is established. . Arthur Henley 
(‘1948 Forecast for Radio Writers’) writes us that 
by the end of ’47 he had written 550 half-hour shows 
for NBC’s “Honeymoon in New York,” a “staggering 
total (to me, in retrospect) of more than two mil- 
lion words.” Humor Business, 104 E. 40th St., New 
York, is selling a new course in radio-scripting by 
Mr. Henley, “Radio Comedy: How to Write It.” 
This is a 4-volume course: 1. Gags. 2. Situation 
Comedy. 3. Characterization. 4. Construction. 

The author has set up three formulas for the crea- 
tion of every form of comedy and worked them out 
for the writer via a mathematical proof... . Arthur J. 
Grenfield who covered Australian and New Zealand 
markets for us last May now lists English, Scottish, 
and Irish markets. 

AA 


In this, our Forecast Number. we have tried to give 
you comments and current needs from many sources 
to help you along the road to successful writing in 
1948. The reports are based on returns from more 
than 100 questionnaires sent to editors of publica- 
tions in many varied fields. Because we gave such a 
thorough survey of the book publishing field in No- 
vember, we have not included books. 


A aA A 


I had expected a vehement protest because the De- 
cember Market List omitted the pulps, and I had 
susvested a change to twice-a-year publication of the 
Standard, Women’s, and Pulp markets. To date there 
have been just four strong objections, and dozens of 
letters of approval of the change. March will carry the 
full pulp listing, as well as Standard, and Women’s. 
but June will have Market Vist space devoted to such 
miscellaneous lists as Religious, Outdoor, Rural, 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
POETRY 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of 
WINGS, and for many years more a poet, critic and 
reviewer of poetry, has written this in response to 
many requests of correspondents, “‘Won’t you tell me 
just what’s wrong with my verse?,’”’ “Won't you tell 
me why my work isn’t accepted? $2.00 
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Scott Meredith 
doesnt look like 
this... 


... even if you've been led to think so by the fact that you’ve been sending 


him some of your stories or articles lately, and he’s been telling you they’re rotten 


and nastily tearing them apart to prove it. There’s rhyme and reason in this tearing 


apart: it’s the fastest and clearest way to show you where your scripts miss and 


how to make them, or your next ones, right. 


. even if you think so because he’s begun to sell your stuff, and is getting 1 


you into the top megazines in your field and securing you the best possible rates. 


clients. 


No, S: M. is just an ordinary sort of guy, no horns or wings — 
with, however, that extra technique and market knowledge which 
means the difference between failure and success to so many of his 


In other words, if you’re not doing as well with your writing as you'd like, 


it might be a good idea to let S. M. and staff see some of your work. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines, or one 
book to a major publisher, within the past year, 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10°% on all American 
sales, 15°@ on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with 
beginners or newer writers until they earn their 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material 


sent, is one dollar per thousand words and -final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 
4,356 words); minimum fee per script, three dollars, 
$25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new clients. Personal 
collaboration service—where the agency works with 
the writer from plot idea through finished script 
and sale—by arrangement; information upon re- 
quest. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 1650 BROADWAY, N.Y. 19, N. Y. 
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| ENDINGS ARE IMPORTANT! 


By ERNIE PHILLIPS 


OF ALL the “bits of business’’ which go into the 
making of the successful story, none of the various 
“parts” of the yarn can hardly be termed more im- 
portant than the ending. If the ending of the tale 
doesn’t naturally tie-in with that which has gone 
before, and if it doesn’t vulcanize smoothly into ali 
the carefully arranged build-up for the ending you've 
taken such pains to inject into your yarn, you're apt 
to have it bounced back with such brief notes as: 

“The ending is weak.” 

“The ending isn’t convincing.’ 

‘There is a bad let-down at the end and it just 
doesn’t ring true.” 

Such terse comment daily is received by both pulp 
and slick writers from editors considerate enough to 
take time out and explain briefly the rejection. 

So it boils down to simply this: If the ending does 
not stand up, the entire story is a miserable flop. 
However, some endings can be reshaped and whipped 
into strong, convincing, harmoniously satisfying blends 
with the balance of the yarn and therefore enable 
that story to find a home. Others naturally are hope- 
lessly beyond repair regardless of how much work 
and effort might be put into them. 

Recognizing the difficulties beginners invariably 
have with endings, Margaret Bartlett has asked for 
an article on what, unquestionably, is one of the 
most difficult of all bits of writing to explain—the 
ending. Or the denouement, as so many love to 
call it. 

Frankly, there is and cannot possibly be any set 
standard for story endings. Every story is separate 
and apart in all branches of fiction treatment from 
all other stories. Formula is standardized to a certain 
extent. Dialogue can be patterned easily. Characteri- 
zation is simply laid down and emotion, suspense, 
conflict and drama can be mastered from rules long 
since established to govern such bits of the yarn. 
Even the opening, ever a touchy trick, to be true, has 
its own particular pattern to be followed through the 
ages. But not so for the ending. 

The ending is a field apart! 

And what makes the ending such a bewildering bit 
of the story business? 

Everything! 

Characterization must fit into the good soundly 
logical ending.: Drama and conflict must blend into 
the ending. Spiritual elements have their just and 
considerate parts, believe it or not. Dialogue even 
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must not be forgotten in the ending. In short, the 
ending must rigidly be in perfect harmony with all 
the rest of the story if you are to offer the smoothly 
logical, the strongly convincing and the natural end- 
ing of your yarn. Just let one single essential waver 
and your ending begins to fall apart and failure is 
the sad result. 

Now, many writers first devise their endings then 
plot or map out their yarns to have each bit of 
movement or progress slant straight toward the 
ending. Others first sweat out their openings then 
plot toward the ending and sweat the last part of the 
yarn out. Still others just pick up an intriguing 
situation, open with it, weave in what characters they 
might need, then let the ending stew and fret and 
simmer and boil from a week to a year or a dozen 
years before the logical or “right” ending comes 
along. Craig Rice once tied up one of her mysteries 
11 months before she arrived at the right ending! 

Both slick and pulp writers have their ‘‘ending”’ 
spasms but, all summed up, the proper ending 
eventually will come if you'll either force it, use 
sound logic as you struggle for the right ending, or 
trust to luck and let the characters involved work out 
their own ending. And that little case happens more 
often than many might believe. Time and again 
you'll have a yarn plotted, all details carefully tucked 
in, the ending vividly in mind. A duck-soup ending, 
if you please—a natural! Then what happens? 

This: As you tear over the last stretch of the 
yarn and steam furiously into the ending you have 
been building up for, chief characters will deliberately 
jump the traces, perform a few capers that'll aston- 
ish you and then they'll smack you down by plunging 
themselves into an ending that just fits the story as if 
tailor-made for it! 

Not at all what you originally had intended. Not 
at all what you'd been deliberately working toward 
all the way through. And yet—a perfect ending that 
rang true, was in character, was in harmony with the 
rest of the yarn and which satisfied the reader in 
every respect. 

Now, with such mysterious events controlling the 
ending of the story, I readily admit an article on 
endings is a treacherous undertaking. All yarns being 
different; all temperaments being different; all writ- 
ers being different, no one person should attempt to 
lay down any rules governing ending. Certainly that 
is understandable. But whether one is shooting for 
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the pulps or tor the slicks, no one definite law car 
possibly rule supreme. 

That ending must jibe up or tie in with the rest 
of the yarn. It must keep in character at all times. 
It must be the only logical ending the yarn possibly 
could offer. And in this case I might add that many 
endings hitting both slick and pulp editorial desks 
flop out because one simple law of writing has been 
violated. The author started with a love story but 
midway down the field switched it into a murder- 
mystery. The author started with an adventure yarn 
but, halfway down the field, switched it into some- 
thing far removed from the characters, atmosphere 
and theme presented in the opening. 

e 

If you open on one subject. theme, or in one vein, 
the good ending is the one which closes the yarn on 
the identical slant the story offered in its opening— 
and with characters presented in the opening sitting 

_ in on the ending. Violate those simple rules and the 
ending naturally becomes a miserable failure. And it 
is amazing how many writers do start with one 
thing but, somewhere along the line, let the yarn get 
out of control and before they realize it, they're 
winding up a strangely alien yarn in no manner to be 
connected with what was promised in their opening. 

Endings are so many and so varied. There's the 
conclusive ending of the murder yarn. Dick gets the 
criminal. There’s the vaguely speculative ending as 
well as the definite ending for the love story. Boy 
gets girl. Girl gets man. Hand in hand. they stroll 
into the golden sunset together. . . . Then there’s 
also the parting of lovers—will they ever meet again? 
Does she really love him? Will he ever come back? 
Or will she go after him? Did they eventually 
marry? Of course, in the pulps, definite endings are 
the ruling habit. Hero reached goal. Sheriff killed 
the outlaw. Posse cantured the rustlers. Officers 
smashed the dope running gang. Lots of bang-bang. 
excitement and conflict building up for lots of bang- 
bang, excitement and conflict for the ending. In 
the slicks, a less explosive approach but a smodthly 
logical ending in harmony with the rest of the yarn 
and with characters seldom having shifted from what 
they were the first time you met them unless it so 
happens the transition is a part of the plot of the 
yarn. In that case, the hero naturally is a shade 
different in the ending than he was in the opening 
for the story was devised to make him so. Thus. 
harmony still prevails in the ending. 

So you readily see how endings are tricky and 
treacherous and not to be grouped in any one pat- 
tern. Some come easy; others only by patience and 
sound logic and much profanitv. To illustrate the 
good ending that was most difficult to obtain, let’s 
start from scratch and not only plot out a yarn but 
so patch it together that every bit of story ‘progress’ 
marches in a straight line toward the end of that 
story. 

To illustrate this not too difficult blue-print, I'll 
cut back some 15 or 20 years and haul out <n auto 
racing yarn of mine which appeared in Short Stories. 
A goodly number of years in the “hatching,” "Ghost 
Car’ was one of those things writers call a ‘“‘nat- 
ural.” It was years in the brewing; it was a matter 
of three hours in the writing once the thing had 
hatched. 

Strangely enough, even with such a simple if not 
almost obvious ending, that particular story's ultimate 
ending was what held it up for so long, believe it 
or not. The ending should have come first; it should 
have been a push-over. The darned thing wouldn't 
jell satisfactorily for a good many years. 
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About 1915 1 was doing sports tor the Los An- 
geles Times. I was sent to the old Corona race track 
to do a bit of pre-race copy. Eddie Rickenbacker 
Earl Cooper, Barney Oldfield and other justly cek 
brated demons of the roaring road were the king- 
pins of that day and age. 

Drifting into one of the many old shacks where 
drivers were wont to tear motors down and reassem- 
ble them time beyond recall as they prepared for the 
big classic, I spotted an old wrecked racer. Back 
in a dark, forgotten corner it reposed as a grim 
reminder of what had happened to some unfortunate 
driver. Inquiring about the battered wreck, I learned 
it was a “ghost car.’ Three times, history had it, 
different drivers had bought the thing, and thrice it 
had gone wild on the track to send two pilots into 
eternity and the third to the sidelines for the balance 
of his life. 

Okay, there was the situation. Story possibilities 
in such a car are not difficult to grasp. As drivers, 
gnarled relics of the oil-splashed Circular track so 
memorable to old Corona days, spoke of that fiendish 
car, voices softened, mists formed in grimly narrowed 
eyes which had faced dangers galore and otherwise 
sturdy fingers trembled noticeably. They mentioned 
the old wreck. But they did not look at it! 

A story literally begging to be written; a story to 
be packed with drama, suspense, thrills, excitement, 
conflict, complication and characterization, it was one 
which should've been written within a few hours. 
And yet, even though two or three solidly substantial 
scenes presented themselves in chronological order; 
even though the chief character or hero and the 
frightfully dangerous obstacles he was to face all 
danced and flitted almost instantaneously before my 
vision, it was the ending which had to boil and 
simmer, stew and fry for so long before the yarn 
could be written or even attempted. Even the open. 
ing was as close to the ending as it is possible tc 
devise, and still the plausible, the convincing, the 
logical ending perfectly in harmony with the back 
ground of the yarn and artifices involved refused to 
hatch. 


“Well, at least I don’ have to worry about 
any libel suits.” 


The Author & Journaliss 
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brief moments while staring at the ghost car and 
listening to its bloody history: 

A young kid, anxious to become a big-time driver, 
needed only a car to drive to put him into the big 
swim. Short of funds and unable to purchase a new 
car, the shy, ambitiously friendly chap chanced upon 
that old ghost buggy about as I had stumbled upon 
it. He was fascinated, drawn irresistibly to it. He 
hunted up its owner. He begged permission to see 
if it could be put together, whipped into driving con- 
dition. With a sly, mercenary eye, the owner agreed. 

“That car,” the owner declared, ‘has a motor in 
it that'll take you places and win you money, son. 
Jus’ a little fixin’ up and a paint job is all it needs.” 

The kid tore in, put the buggy into running con- 
dition, rolled it upon the track for a few trial laps. 
Unaware of the lurid history of the machine, he 
drove carefully for two or three laps, then, satisfied 
at what he was tooling, he began to get lead-footed. 
Purring on all four, the old motor performed miracu- 
lously and the kid knew he had a regular dream car. 

So he bought the graveyard racer. He was in the 
height of all glory. At last he had something to tool. 

Now, one of the things which makes for strong 
reader-interest is to get the hero at the top of the 
heap or within sight of his ultimate goal then drag 
him down. And so, just when the kid’s dreams are 
brightest and his hopes are highest, we begin to knit 
in the first little slug of counter-plot. We kick the 
props out from beneath that boy and we aren't careful 
at all of his feelings when we do it. 

Within five minutes after passing over the money 
for the car, three or four veteran drivers stroll up. 
their faces grave, their eyes glowing sheer violence 
at the kid and his car. 

“Just what are you going to do with that, bud?” 
one old timer asks. 

“‘|—why, I’m going to enter the next race with it.” 

“Kid, do you really know what you've bought?” 

“The hottest car this side of Sheephead’s Bay!" 
the kid responded quickly. 

Old timers shook their heads. They stared at the 
kid through horrified eyes. 

“Son, you didn’t buy a racer. All you bought was 
a damned killer car. Why, that thing’s already killed 
oo oe and crippled another for life. And if you 
think—” 

Full realization of what he had taken on smashed 
brutally at the kid, rocked him back on his heels. 
Yes, he recalled terrible yarns he’d heard about the 
killer crate. He remembered now how veteran drivers 
closed their eyes and talked in barely audible whis- 
pers when mention of the graveyard car was made. 

And so high hopes and boyish ambitions go crash- 
ing into wretched despair. 

The hero is up against it. He’s got a killer buggy 
on his hands. His money is gone. It’s easy to 
understand the kid’s emotional reactions to that, is 
it not? 

So what to do? Yep, right. Just that. Stick by 
his purchase even if he loses his life. 

To skip briefly along, the kid enters his first race. 
Drivers shun him as if he had leprosy.. They know 
the dreaded history of that erratic car; they fear it. 

The kid gets off to a rolling start. Revved up to 
the highest degree, the old killer crate’s belching 
flame and smoke in glorious manner as she peels off 
lap after lap. Gradually the kid overhauls the field, 
leaps into the lead. The killer car’s on her way. 
One more lap and the kid’ll have taken his first race. 

But not that easy must the killer car and the hero 
gain victory. Time now for another little poultice 
of counter-plot. We have a killer car, an-erratically 
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POST ‘EM 
By Eva Willes Wangsgaard 


This I have learned: (I am not whipped 
If writing teaches nothing more) 
You never sell the manuscript 
You tuck inside a bureau drawer. 


And one thing else you cannot doubt: 
(Right now is when you should begin) 
Unless you keep them going out 
You won't have anything come in 


undependable machine that’s apt to fly apart any 
moment. 

So just when the kid’s hopes are highest, bingo. 
The ghost car throws a con rod through the crank 
case and everybody speeds past to beat the kid to the 
finish line. 

But the kid won’t give up. Con rods are apt to let 
go any moment in any car. 

Drivers try to warn him; he isn’t to be budged. 
He hangs in there, grimly hoping against hope the 
killer car’ll gain him victory. Race after race fetches 
only heartless failure; he gains the lead but always. 
just with victory and first place money in sight- 
the car puts on a show, turns over, plows through 
the infield railing, rips a timber off a corner of the 
grandstand or does something else to throw panic, 
horror and fear over the track. ; 

It gets to the point where even rival drivers 
threaten to stay out of races wherein the ghost car 
is entered. They even get up a “pool” amongst 
themselves and offer the kid twice what he paid for 
ea old junk heap if he'll just take the change and 
low. 
The kid hangs tough. His character is defiant; he 
feels justified in clinging to his car. He still feels it’s 
got what it takes for the big time. And so, to back 
him up in that belief, we do the next best thing for 
variation in the story. 

He wins a race. The killer crate doesn’t pull a 
single unexpected caper. 

Now the kid knows he’s got the best crate in the 
entire racing world. 

But in his next race he’s involved in a three-car 
crash and spends six months in the hospital. His 
car’s on the rampage again. 

So now we rush toward our ending. We want this 
ending to be packed with excitement. We want it 
to be jammed with drama. We want it to be in 
perfect harmony with our story, with our hero, with 
his car and with fellow drivers who've so bitterly 
fought against car and hero all throuch. We also 
want it.to be in perfect harmony with the readers 
who've been following the queer antics of it all. 

So how’'ll we end it? Of course, you've got it just 
like that. I didn’t get it so easily. I was years wait- 
ing for the subconscious to hatch out the only ending 
such a build-up for a story possibly could have to 
ring true and tie-in with that which had gone on 
before. 

Now as we tear into the ending which finally came 
for the story so many years in the making, three 
hours in the writing and which sold its first time out 
and brought a nice letter from Dorothy MclIlwraith 
along with, months later, a few small checks as my 
share of the “loot” from foreign sales plus honorable 
mention in an O. Henry selection of the year, we'll 
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touch upon things mentioned above: Excitement. 
Drama. Harmony. 

Conflict already has been disposed of. Conflict of 
the other drivers against the kid and his crazy car. 
Conflict of the kid and his car. We've adequately 
disposed of character. The kid made a bad deai 
when he'd thought he’d made a good deal—but de- 
spite protest, fiery hatred and stormy resentment, 
he’s still firm in his belief that idiotic car’s exactly 
what he wanted. He won't give up. The more you 
prod him to give up, the stronger he fights back. 


Now for the ending: The big race of the year is 
at hand. Yep, the kid and h‘s spooky car are entered. 
Drivers still resent the kid’s presence. sive him a 
wide berth. Mere thourht of having that Filler bugey 
within an inch of their hubcans fills their hearts 
with deadly terror. But the bid smiles confdently. 
and his eyes glow in sheer wild hopiness. He just 
knows this is the day. He can feel! it. 

““Good ol’ ghost car! Nice ol’ killer crate!” 

Thev're off. The ghost car is the center of attrac- 
tion of all fans. They've read of, heard of and seen 
it for months. They follow it everv second as it 
slithers recklessly throueh sharp, tieht turrs: they 
follow it as it streaks down the bick-stretch like a 
veritable ghost in flight. With flame and smoke 
curling from its exhaust, the biller crate beine rursed 
by grimly horeful fingers on the whee! tears furiously 
away to snatch the lead and to hold it. Lap after 
lap flits by. Here a car takes through the infield 
fence. There another one poes end-for-end after going 
havwire in a bad slide. Ambulances tear across the 
infield. Black smoke billows up at the far end of the 
track. The crowd stands, staring, gaping— 

The ghost car? 

Through the deathly silence of that terse, dramatic 
moment, a shriek of agonized pain reaches the huge 
grandstand. 

Did the kid finally get his? Did the killer car 
claim another victim? 

No, just a bit of susrense and drama being knitted 
in to salt the storv with the vivid atmosnhere of the 
big time race track. that’s all. Realism! You need 
to sprinkle a few gobs of that into your yarns as 
you build up for the ending. 

A shout goes up. A sigh of relief settles over the 
enormous throng. Racine fans discharge echoing 
yells that rumble over the bie stadium. 

“There comes th’ Ghost Car!” ~ 

“It wasn’t th’ kid that got it! Stay in there, kid!” 

“Oh, you Ghost Car!” 

As the killer bugev streaks past the srandstand 
and rips into the final lap of the rave. the kid has a 
good 100-vard lead over the second place car. Just 
one little lap to go and the killer crate’s the winner. 

Okay, now for a bit of suspense so things won't 
be too easy for the hero. A plug fouls. the motor 
coughs, wheezes. sputters, goes suddenly sluggish. 
Great gobs of black smoke belch from the exhaust. 
The ghost car is losing speed. Secord place car is 
gaining, a foot, ten feet, twenty feet. The gap 
narrows. 

In the cockpit the kid senses the desperation of 
the moment. He lifts his foot off the gas, then 
slaps it down hard to flood the carb with gasoline. 
That's one way of blowing a fouled plug clean or of 
fouling it bevond good working condition. 

The second place car is within 50 feet of the kid 
when his plug clears. The ghost car takes off. spurts 
ahead, gains on the now luckless second place buggy. 

As the gap widens and the kiiler machine tears 
on toward victory, the crowd shrieks and screams in 
wild abandon. 
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This is one guy you all know. 
His reports are terribly slow. 
That story ycu dated 

Is now antiquated. 2 

“We're awfully sorry, but No!” 


But one little daub of suspense isn’t enough. We 
should inject another bit of stuff to make it real, 
genuinely thrilling. 

Just when the kid's set again, a new worry flies 
up. His right front tire is white! The tread has 
worn away; now each revolution of the wheel is 
gnawing furiously into the fabric.” Time he tears 
into the last treacherous curve of the race, a veritable 
fuzz of white fabric shows thicker and thicker with 
each revolution of the wheel. 

Fear of the tire going any second settles heavily 
over the kid. The strain to be thrust upon that weak- 
ened, dangerous casing when he rips into the last 
curve at 110 miles an hour causes his heart to skip 
a wild hectic beat. The car skids, and he must yank 
the wheel viciously to keep from going into a long 
merciless slide. Full weight of the thundering car 
is thrown upon that weakened casing. The white 
threads get longer; the white “‘strip’’ gets wider. 

But, hitting the grandstand stretch, the old casing 
is still intact. The checkered flag is only two hundred 
yards away. That tire. 

The kid’s face goes suddenly white. He'd swear he 
could see the innertube beginning to show through 
the worn fabric! Tears of despair well into the kid's 

es. 

Yet. throttle smashed flat to the framework of his 
cockpit, he defies death and everything else as he 
tears down to the finish line. Behind him second 
place car swerves at furious speed, hoping against 
hope something will go wrong with the killer car. 

It does! The front casing let’s go with a resound- 
ing report. The killer car lurches crazily, careens 
wildly across the track. Dust spurts u» to momen- 
tarily veil the ghost tub from sight. The kid: fights 
grimly, his life suspended in the balance of a mere 
split second. 

Then it happens less than 50 feet from the finish 
lire. The wheel throwing the old casing dishes. 
The front end of the killer buggy swerves idiotically 
out of control. A deati:ly silence settles over the 
huge throng. Second place man, seeing his chance, 
comes tearing in to steal the lead and first place 
gold. 

But just when second place man looks like a 
winner, the kid’s buggy pulls the weirdest of the 
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weird. The killer car smashes against the infield 
railing. A plank is ripped loose. One end of the 
broken shattered board tears up beneath the careen- 
ing killer car and rips away its battery. 

The motor goes dead. 

Second place man rips in, closing the gap speedily 
now. The killer car is barely moving; the kid's 
still fighting that crazy front-end and the dished, 
tireless wheel— 


Momentum carries him to the tape a scant foot 
ahead of second place car and so with dead motor 
and no battery, the famed killer crate wins after all. 

Now, cutting back you'll see how the ending was 
natural to the story. The killer car tried its damndest 
to get its latest owner; yet it won for the kid who 
fearlessly hung in there and pitched to the very end. 
And so the ending is harmonious to the whole setup 
of the story; to the plot, to the characterization and 
to the atmosphere in which it was written. 


It wasn’t an easy victory; it came only after 
treacherous dangers had been bravely faced, grimly 
defied, stalwartly thwarted by a kid who didn’t know 
what it meant to quit. And, to make it a perfect 
ending, all loose ends were covered without explana- 
tion; the story ended when the race ended; ‘and the 


LIGHT VERSE IN 


LIGHT verse, unlike other forms of creative writ- 
ing, doesn’t undergo drastic changes. Aside from 
topical subjects there has been but slight alteration 
in a decade. Perhaps there is now more freedom 
of form than in the past, and more vernacular used, 
but otherwise the 1948 crop won't look particularly 
new. So the question is not what will the editors 
want? but rather how much will they use? 


The year looks promising. During the summer of 
1947 there was a defiinite buying slump. Many of 
the top slicks were undernourished, due to the lack 
of paid advertising. Fewer pages meant fewer fill- 
ers, so the verse writer piled up his rejections. In 
the fall we saw many pages being added to the 
magazines, and the light verse writer once again 
climbed into the saddle. If the newsprint situation 
doesn’t worsen, and if advertising continues at a 
normal level, the market should be active throughout 
the year. 

Rates will stay about the same. The newspapers 
and the pulps will continue to dish out their paltry 
twenty-five cents a line under the false impression 
that they are being generous. The slicks will pay 
anywhere from fifty cents to five dollars a line—or 
maybe even more. A lot depends on who you are 
and how much you have sold. During a slump. 
when the editor-in-chief calls his gang together and 
gives them a heart-to-heart talk on budgeting, the 
established writers often bow out to the newcomers 
who don’t require such high prices. It’s the old ill 
wind story—someone always gets a break. 

As in other years the greatest demand will be for 
bright topical jingles in the shorter lengths. Collier's 
pays $25 for these, up to and including eight lines. 
Ten to fifteen dollars is the average payment from 
other top publications. Longer poems will be bought, 
but mostly from established writers who have mas- 
tered their craft. A great many longer offerings are 
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By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


killer car ended as it first entered the yarn—just 
another pile of junk to be tossed into a corner and 
forgotten, so to speak. 

Summed up, endings aren’t too difficult. Not too 
many rules governing the well balanced ending pre- 
vail. Cold commercial judgment to make it ring 
true, to make it plausible and to make it harmonious 
with the characters involved as well as atmosphere, 
build-up and characterization already offered about 
covers it. Watch those few not too difficult rules and 
there’s no reason why the good ending shouldn't 
naturally result. 

In this particular example it should be noted that 
in ending the yarn, disaster featured the ending just 
as it did not only the opening but the balance of the 
story. Disaster not to the kid—he faced disaster 
throughout to keep suspense at a well balanced pitch 
—but disaster to the car itself. It entered the yarn 
a wreck; it left the yarn a wreck in the ending. And 
the kid, finally achieving his goal by tooling that 
killer crate to victory—would he have the buggy 
fixed up for future races or was he through with the 
devilish car? Let the reader take it from there and 
decide for himself. 

Thus the conclusive ending which wasn't quite 
conclusive! 
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done by consignment—something the beginner doesn’t 
realize when he runs across them in print. 

This new year will find editors a bit weary of 
tired themes such as inadequate housing, the con- 
tinued high cost of living, and all kindred subjects 
that are worn threadbare. They will be on the alert 
for something new, or at least an old idea with a 
new slant. A humorist with a fresh viewpoint is a 
rare commodity. One with a fresh viewpoint plus 
perfect meter is all but summoned to the editorial 
offices and kissed on both cheeks. New writers who 
can fit into this scheme of things will find 1948 
worthwhile. 

New publications will appear, many of them to 
fall by the wayside and a few to flourish. Verse 
writers will submit to them, just as a gamble, and 
back will come rejection, notes stating: ‘Verse is not 
on our schedule.” Two issues later these maga- 
zines will publish verse in profusion. This has hap- 
pened year in and year out, so the moral is: watch 
your markets and don’t believe anything you're told. 

1948 should be a good year because the public’s 
reckless spending spree is losing momentum. There 
is an increase in the production of consumer goods. 
This means the manufacturers will have to advertise 
their merchandise in order to dispose of it, and ad- 
vertising is what makes a magazine healthy. Healthy 
magazines mean editors will have more buying free- 
dom, and thus the verse writer profits. At least 
that’s how it shapes up from where I am sitting. 

But it’s only the prolific and persistent writer 
who makes headway in any year, good or bad. 

goo 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New York, 
Gay Love Stories, Ideal Love, and Romantic Love 
Stories, Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., 
New York, have discontinued purchase of novel- 
lengths. 
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WHAT ABOUT 


ILLUSTRATIONS? 


By MARGARET POWERS 


THE question of illustrations 
—whether they should be sent 
with a manuscript or not—has 
stumped many an author. Even 
some editors profess being 
stumped! Personally interested 
in the subject, as a writer of 
children’s material, and having 
interested the editor of the 
A. & J. in publishing the re- 
sults, I have surveyed around 
fifty magazines and book pub- 
lishers in an endeavor to find 
out their preference. The ques- 
tion I asked was: Should an 
author submit illustrations when 
he submits his writing? 

“Well,” answered the editors, “it all depends.” 

In spite of the difficulty of answering the ques- 
tion, some of the editors who replied to the query 
wrote that they were happy the subject was to be 
considered in a writers’ magazine, as they felt there 
was real need for it. 

The promptness and thoroughness with which they 
replied was generous evidence of their kindly interest 
in the free-lance writer and his problems. 


There are two general types of illustrations— 
photographs and art work. The latter includes draw- 
ings, sketches, paintings, designs and working draw- 
ings, all of which find their place in certain types 
of magazines or books. 

Of the editors who answered the main question. 
nine said they did prefer illustrations to accompany 
the writing, ten desired accompanving photographic 
material, while others preferred illustrative material 
to accompany the text, only if the art work was 
good. 

Nine publishers did not want illustrative material 
of any sort submitted, an additional seven wished 
photographic material, but no art work. 

Some publishers were kind enough to tell why 
they took their stand. When a publisher does not 
want photographs submitted, it is generally because 
the subject matter does not lend itself to photographic 
illustration. 

The objections to the submission of art work were 
various. Mrs. Vance, of E. P. Dutton, said, “A 
good writer often cannot draw, but thinks he can and 
you have an embarrassing situation.’’ Sandberg, of 
The Catholic Boy said, “Even when the art work 
is excellent, many artists have no great layout sense 
and too much unscheduled art work on hand does 
not give the editor or layout man sufficient latitude 
in laying out an attractive and well-planned maga- 
zine. 

Adele Ries, editor of Junior Language and Arts, 
stated the view of several editors when she said, 
“There are few writers who can meet editorial re- 
quirements and who also understand art standards. 
Those who collaborate and sell editorial and art as 
a unit, it is my opinion, must limit themselves to 
markets which buy such materials.” 

The need for the artist to be familiar with the 
problems of reproduction, and to be conscious of 
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the fact that the high cost of color reproduction 
often makes black and white a must, even in chil- 
dren's books, was expressed by Elizabeth Stewart 
of The Reilly and Lee Co. Edith Patterson Meyer 
of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press said, “The illustrator 
selected by the author may be (probably is) inferior 
to one who could be chosen by me since every 
editor has access to many more professional children’s 
book illustrators than are available to the individual 
author.’’ She added, “If a story is accepted, it may 
work out in a format which will demand a different 
style of illustration, different size or shape, different 
technique or another method of reproduction, more 
or fewer colors.” 

Several magazine editors spoke of the necessity 
for slanting art work to the individual publication, 
studying its quality and reproductive methods. A 
few children’s book editors felt that sample sketches 
suggestive of illustrative possibilities are desirable, 
even though they object to the submission of finished 
art work. Publishing houses that maintain their 
own art department, depend upon it for all art 
work, and so desire unillustrated material. 

Twenty-four editors said they would not turn down 
a manuscript because it was not illustrated. Perhaps 
there was greater unanimity on this point than on 
any other. Eight said they might turn down a manu- 
script because it was illustrated. They gave several 
possible reasons. Edith Meyer, of Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, expressed one reason when she said, “I 
have on occasion turned down a story because it 
was illustrated—and poorly—and I was afraid to 


suggest splitting up a “team” of author-illustrator.”’ , 


She added, ‘On the other hand, I have seen illus- 
trations with a story, where I liked the illustrations 
much better than the story but did not feel free to 
get in touch with the illustrator and give him or 
her a possible chance to illustrate some other book.”’ 

Saxe Commins, editor of Random House, admitted, 
“It does occur, however, that manuscripts are turned 
down because the cost of reproducing illustrations is 
so great that it isn’t economically feasible to undertake 
publication.” 

Several editors presented the other side of the 
picture, the happy situation of an author, himself 
an illustrator of first rank. Nelson Antrim Crawford, 
of Household, mentioned Bill Mauldin, whose name 
is familiar to almost everyone. But several editors 
warned that the author-illustrator is a happy discovery 
only when both talents are of good quality. 

To the Bruce Publishing Co. illustrations are often 
“an essential part of the manuscript. As a rule the 
authors provide the illustrations or at least rough 
sketches from which the illustrations can be devel- 
oped.” Paul Van Winkle, of The Manual Arts Press. 
goes farther. “In our field, illustrations,” he said, 
“are, many times, more important than words.” 

We asked: ‘When a writer and illustrator pre- 
pare a manuscript jointly, how do you handle the 
payment?” Several said they were unable to answer 
the question. 

Of those who did reply, ten paid the one who 
submitted the material, usually the author. Two 
others made a joint payment, specifying the division 
of the income. Eleven paid each contributor sepa- 
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cately, as if they had not worked together. A few 
book publishers paid an individua] royalty to the 
author and to the artist, but others reported they 
paid a royalty to the author and a set fee to the 
artist. Some arranged the payment according to the 
agreement of those submitting. Ten editors said that 
arrangements for payment depended entirely upon 
circumstances, perhaps the relative importance of 
each contributor or of each contribution. 


Finally we asked if there were special difficulties 
to be found in the collaboration of a writer and an 
artist, and if there were special advantages. Many 
phases of this question were covered in answers to 
previous questions. For instance, since few writers 
are judges of good art work, such collaborations 
are usually disadvantageous to the writer. Also, a 
collaboration product sent to a company maintaining 
its own art staff is often doomed, for this reason 
alone. 

In this, as in most other questions, there seemed 
to be a strong divergence of sentiment. Nine editors 
found distinct difficulties in the collaboration of a 
writer and an artist, while eleven saw decided ad- 
vantages in such a collaboration. Often the same 
editor sensed both advantages and disadvantages 
in such a plan of work. On the other hand, seven 
felt there is no special difficulty in collaboration 
and four saw no special advantage in it. 


A number of publishers expressed the belief that 
any special advantages or disadvantages of collabora- 
tion are strictly personal matters, such as compati- 
bility, and are no concern of the publisher. Margaret 
Friskey, of Children’s Press, sees possible advantage 
to the artist in such collaboration as it might result 
in obtaining for him contacts which might prove 
valuable. 

Some editors believed, however, that even though 
personal, the difficulties can cause trouble for the 
publisher. Wm. C. Bruce, of The Bruce Publishing 
Co., on the other hand, feels that it is the respon- 
sibility of the editor to see that the co-workers are 
cooperative, compatible, and mutually appreciative 
of one another's contributions to the work at hand. 

Other editors spoke of close collaboration as a 
means of assisting the two to obtain a greater 
sympathy with one another’s aims, helping the 
artist better to express what the writer is trying to 
say. Some editors, because of their special fields, 
feel that collaboration is not only advantageous, but 
almost compulsory. 

From a technical standpoint, editors seem to feel 
that the greatest disadvantage of collaboration is a 
lack of understanding of many artists, however ex- 
cellent, of reproduction, of publishing problems, of 
layout and space restrictions. Irving Crump, of 
Boys’ Life, goes so far as to say that in most cases 
collaboration is not satisfactory. 

Most editors of children’s magazines do not want 
art work submitted. A majority of publishers of 
children’s books do not want art work submitted 
with the writing, although most of these have no 
objection to the submission of illustrative suggestions. 
Only a few desire free-lance art work. 

Few general publishers or publishers of adult 
magazines wish art work submitted. The exceptions 
are mostly publishers of travel material, of how- 
to-do-it material, and the like. Many publishers who 
use articles not only want photographs submitted, 
but require such submissions as an essential part of 
the manuscript. 

Adult magazine editors, with their special diffi- 
culties of slant, space, and reproduction require- 
ments, as well as high art standards, shy from sub- 
mitted art work. Editors of books, however, even 
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though in the main they object to the usual art 
material submitted, feel that it would be a privilege 
to discover a second Howard Pyle, one man capable 
of producing a quality manuscript together with 
quality illustrations, who understands reproduction 
methods and layout difficulties, which would seem to 
bear out the saying, “There’s always room at the 
top.” 

To sum up, only one answer can be stated without 
qualifications: Publishers of factual material want 
photographs submitted with the writing. 

But the following tabulation will help you when 
the question of “To send or not to send illustrated 
matter” arises. 


1. DESIRE SUBMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS WITH ARTICLES 
Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
The American Girl, 30 West 48th St., New York 19. 
The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. 
Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, 


The Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston, 10, 


Ss. 

Meredith Publishing Co., for Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, Iowa. 

St. An'hony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

National Parent-Teacher, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5, Il. 

WANT ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL SUBMITTED, 
ART WORK 

— Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, 


INCLUDING 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 540-No. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

— and Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York, 


Western Family Pub'ishing Co., 1300 N. Wilton PL, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Profitable Hobbies Magazine, 24th & Burlington, Kan- 
sas City 16, Mo. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston, 


ass. 
Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport 3, Pa. 
National Parent-Teacher, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
eago 5, Ill. 


38. DO NOT WANT ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL SUBMITTED 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
Children’s l’ress, Inc., Throop and Monroe Sts., Chicago 


7, 
Calling All Boys, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
Child Life, 186 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Junior Language and Arts, 812 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Til. 
Children’s Activities 


. WILL CONSIDER ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL (most of these 
answers were qualified in one way or another) 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York. 

Cupples and Leon Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 
724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
apolis, Ind. 
Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York. 
Christian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
Row Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, II. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., E'gin, Ill. 
en Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, 
ise. 
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AND IRISH MARKETS. 


. . » By ARTHUR J. GRENFELD 


AN American writer who 
starts sending his manuscripts 
overseas, will not find the edi- 
tors as friendly as they are 
here in the States. Especially 
is this so in the case of the 
British markets. It may be 
that British editors feel they 
cannot compete with Ameri- 
cans when it comes to handing 
out the rewards of literary 
effort, or perhaps it is just 
their natural conservativeness. 

Although some writers send 
their original manuscripts to 
American editors and think 
carbon copies are good enough for overseas purposes, 
I cannot too strongly urge writers who are attempt- 
ing to break into that field to make an extra type- 
written copy for the British market. English editors 
don’t like smudgy carbon copies any more than their 
American colleagues. 

During the war the restriction on newsprint made 
the British Isles a very poor market, but conditions 
have improved considerably during the last year. The 
paper ration for periodicals and trade and technical 
journals was increased by 40% last November. This 
increase could be used to provide any particular size, 
number of pages, number of copies and frequency of 
issue, at the publisher's discretion. The general policy 
seems to be to allot part of the extra paper to increas- 
ing size and the rest to increasing circulation. 

Almost every week there have been announcements 
of old magazines coming to life and of new ones 
starting. 

One interesting feature of British magazine produc- 
tion recently has been the cooperation between dif- 
ferent printing firms designed to turn out a magazine 
between them which is of a much higher quality than 
any one firm could produce on its own. American 
writers must not think that the standard of British 
literary effort is lower than their own. If anything, it 
is higher. What passes as good in this country and 
draws in fat checks, may very likely be returned with 
the British editor's regrets. American writers must 
watch their style if writing for the British markets. 


Another interesting development in the British 
markets is the News-letter. Several of them have ap- 
peared since the war ended, including one conducted 
by the well-known ‘Economist,’ and more may be 
expected. There are openings here for American 
writers with specialized knowledge. 

During the war there was a tendency for provincial 
journals to amalgamate, and many towns which used 
to have two or three weeklies are now served by only 
one. It is considered that this trend will be reversed 
as conditions return to normal, and the field for the 
free-lance writer will accordingly increase. During 
the last twelve months about a score of weeklies, half 
a dozen fortnightlies, a hundred monthlies, about 
sixty quarterlies, and about forty irregulars, came 
onto the market. It will be possible, however, to list 
only a few of them. 

Answers, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, 


Arthur J. Grenfeld 


E. C. 4. (Fortnightly.) Present requirements are 
short stories of about 3000 words, and interesting 
topical articles of similar length. Payment varies, 
but is comparatively high. Editor, Miss Sutherland. 

Adventure, Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, requires stories of adventure in all 
quarters of the earth, must be lively, healthy and 
modrn, suitable for boys and young men. Payment 
at varying rates on acceptance. 

Aeroplane, Temple Press, Ltd., Bowling Green 
Lane, London, E.C.1 (W) Requires articles on any- 
thing to do with aviation. Payment according to 
value. 

Argosy, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, 
E.C.4. (M) Requires short stories of about 3000 
words, and the editor (Miss Sutherland) is inter- 
ested in ghost stories and those of a macabre nature. 
Stories must be of a high literary standard. Send 
manuscripts to Joyce Foucard, Editorial Department. 
Good rate of payment. 

Autocar, Dorset House, Stamford St., London, 
S.E.1. (W) Interested in articles and comments on 
current events in the motoring world. Payment de- 
pends upon the nature of the article. Editor, G. Geof- 
frey Smith, M.B.E. 

Birmingham Mail, 38 New St., Birmingham 2. 
(Daily) Requires articles on topical subjects of 1200- 
1400 words. Payment varies. Editor, H. R. G. Whates. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 1 Bateman’s Bldg., Soho 
Square, London, W.1. (M) This magazine has been 
in existence well over a century. Articles of 6000- 
10,000 words. Payment varies but is liberal. Al! 
manuscripts must be of a high literary standard. Edi- 
tor, Mr. J. H. Blackwood. 

British Trade Journal & Export World, Bouverie 
House, 154 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (M) Interested 
in articles on international topics. Send manuscripts 
to B. W. H. French. 

Boy's Magazine, 3 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
(EOM) Short stories of 500 words or less, preferably 
illustrated, dealing with sports, hobbies, travel and 
other matters of interest to boys. Payment about 14 
cent a word. Editor, Clarence H. M. Foster. 

Catholic Herald, 67 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (W) 
Articles of about 1200 words of interest to Catholics. 
Is especially interested in exclusive foreign material. 
Payment a little over 1 cent a word. Editor, Michael 
de la Bedoyere. 

Chambers Journal, 11 Thistle St., Edinburgh 2, 
Scotland. (M) This well-known high standard liter- 
ary periodical is always pleased to consider short 
stories, preferably under 4000 words, and articles 
except on religious or political topics. Good rates of 
payment. Editor, J. Liddell Geddie. _ 

Christian Herald, South Wharf, Aldrington Basin, 
Portslade, Sussex (my home county). (W) Needs 
brightly written articles up to 1500 words and short 
stories up to 2000 words. Need not be religious, but 
must be of high moral tone. Payment about 1 cent 
a word. 

The Countryman, \dbury, Kingham, Oxfordshire, 
England. (Q) Articles and stories on rural life, and 
cartoons and humorous sketches with a rural back- 
ground required. Payment about 2 cents a word. Edi- 
tor, J. W. Robertson Scott. 

The Author & Journalist 
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Daily Dispatch, Kemsley House, Manchester, Eng- 
land. Invites contributions on all the most interest- 
ing topics of the day, 1000 to 1200 words. Good 
rates of payment. Editor, Alexander Nicol. 

Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4, One 
of England’s leading daily newspapers. Short articles 
of 400 words accepted. Pays very high rates in com- 
parison to other British publications. 

Discovery, published monthly by Jarrold & Sons, 
Ltd., The Empire Press, Norwich, England. Described 
as the magazine of scientific progress. Popularly writ- 
ten articles of not more than 4000 words. Payment 
by arrangement. Editor, R. A. Watson. 

Dublin Magazine, 2 Crow St., Dublin, Ireland. (Q) 
Requires high school class critical articles on litera- 
ture, science and the arts. Also stories and poems. 
Payment 1/, cent upwards. Editor, Seumas O’Sul- 
livan. 

English Speaking World, Dartmouth House, 37 
Charles St., Berkeley Square, London, W.I. (EOM) 
Articles furthering the aim of the magazine, i.e. to 
make the English-speaking people of the world better 
known to one another, are invited. Payment about 
1 cent a word. 

Evening Express, 20 Broad St., Aberdeen, Scotland. 
(D) Accepts topical, controversial articles of 800-990 
words. Editor, George Fraser. 

Everybody's Weekly, 114 Fleet St., London E.C.4. 
Requires articles on every interesting phase of life, 
such as biography, science, medicine, theatre, art, 
architecture, nature, romance, sport, and interesting 
people and places, up to about 2500 words. Payment 
varies but is good. Editor, Greville Poke. 


Fortnightly, 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 
(M) Requires authoritative articles on subjects of 
current interest, political and other, also poems and 
essays. Payment varies. The editor, John Armitage, 
would like writers when submitting manuscripts to 
give their qualifications for writing on the subject 
chosen. 

Geographical Magazine, 91 St. Martin's Lane, Lon- 
don, W.C.2. (M) Requires informative, reliable, 
illustrated, articles of 1500 to 3000 words on human 
life and work in all countries of the earth, travel, 
explorations, etc. Payment 114 cents a word up, 
plus $7 to $8 for full page illustration. Advisable to 
query first. Editor, Katherine Griffiths. 

Glamour, Tower House, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W.C.2. (Fortnightly.) Requires love stories 
of all types, 2000 to 7000 words, with strong emo- 
tional appeal. Also poetry. Payment on acceptance at 
varying rates. Editor, Miss N. W. Kennedy. 

Glasgow Evening News, Kemsley House, Glasgow, 
C.2, Scotland. (D) Uses articles of about 700 words 
on topical subjects. Also anecdotes of about 300. 
Articles with a Scottish slant are preferred. Pay- 
ment varies. Editor, W. C. Goldie. 

Guide, 17-19 Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
$.W.1. (W) Uses short stories of 1500 words, and 
serials of 20,000 to 30,000 words. High literary 
standard. Payment at 11/4 cents a word. Editor, Sally 
Longdon. 


Health & Efficiency, Link House, 24 Store St., Lon- 
don, W.C.1. (M) Requires articles on physical cul- 
ture, nudism, dietetics, etc. Payment about 1/4 cent 
a word. Editor, Gilbert E. Odd. 

Home Companion, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London,. E.C.4. (W) A young married woman's mag- 
azine. Requires love stories of strong emotional ap- 
peal, about 1500 to 5000 words, and serials of about 
80,000 words. Poems also accepted, should be of 
sonnet length. Simple, direct style and good char- 
acterization essential. Good rates of payment. 
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Home Notes, Tower House, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2. (W) Requires short stories, 
bright, modern style, love interest, 1500 to 4000 
words; serials with strong love interest and plenty 
of incident, 25,000 to 50,000 words; feature articles 
of all types, 600 to 1000 words; and short topical 
paragraphs of 200 words. Payment varies. Editor, 
Cecil H. Mattingly. 

Housewife, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. (M) 
Short stories and articles of interest to women. Length 
not specified. Payment $30 a thousand words or by 
arrangement. 

Illustrated London News, 1 New Oxford St., Lon- 
don, W.C.1. (W) Interested in articles and para- 
graphs, with photographs, on any uncommon topic, 
such as rew archaeological discoveries anywhere in 
the world, curious manners of people, exploration 
and travel, science, inventions, art, sport, etc. Pay- 
ment varies. Editor Bruce S. Ingram would like 
writers to state their sources of information and their 
own standing. 

International Short Stories, Wood House, Wig- 
ginton, Tring, Herts, England. Published irregularly. 
Invites short stor:es from writers overseas, cole 
with their own native background, up to 5000 words. 
Payment about 1 cent a word. Editor, Denys Val 
Baker. 

Ireland’s Own, 39 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 
(W) Requires short stories of 1500 to, 2000 words, 
and articles with an Irish slant of 1000 to 1500 
words. Payment varies. Editor, J. J. Williams. 

Irish Bookman, 2 Yarnhall St., Dublin. (M) Re- 
quires short stories and short-shorts, articles, poetry, 
book news. Payment about 1 cent a word. Editor, 
Seamus Campbell. 

Irish Independent, Independent House, Dublin. 
(D) Uses brightly written and informative articles 
up to 1000 words on current affairs of literary, cul- 
tural and international interest. Payment varies. Edi- 
tor, Frank J. Geary. 

Irish Times, 31 Westmoreland St., Dublin. (D) 
Uses articles on topical subjects of interest to Irish 
people. Payment about 1 cent a word. Editor, Robert 


Maire Smyllie. (Continued in March Issue) 


POETS e self-addressed stamped qavelone 


$25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will receive also 
d ption of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 
each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
Se monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy. $2 a 


624 N. Vernon Ave. 


Dallas 8, Texas 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story to 
words, plus $2.00 for reading and analysis fee, and if 
| like the yarn I'll re-write it and submit to editors 
without additional expense to you. If it sells we split 
50-50! How does that sound, pal? Envelope and re- 
turn postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 


1616 E. Fourth St. Tucson, Ariz. 
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Novels—Short Stories 
Prompt—Correct Style—Minor Corrections 
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Carbon Cory If Desired 
50c Per 1000 Words 
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1948 FORECAST FOR RADIO WRITERS 


By ARTHUR HENLEY 


AFTER a so-so radio year, the broadcasting in- 
dustry looks to ‘48 with higher hopes and lower 
Hoopers. Television looms larger than ever as a 
prospective writers’ market and sustaining programs 
offer a stabilized fee set-up to the free-lancer now 
that the Radio Writers’ Guild basic minimum agree- 
ment has gone into effect. 

Here’s the way things look for the year ahead: 

Sustaining Programs: Free-lance writers who do 
shows for network broadcast finally know where 
they're going. Radio Writers Guild membership 
now entitles the scripter to participate in the benefits 
of the new basic minimum agreement which guaran- 
tees them adequate compensation for their material 
and sets up new standards for the use of said 
material. 

Comedy Shows: Time has come for commercial 
radio to develop new comedians and new comedy 
formats and ‘48 looks like the year for big things 
to happen. CBS is boosting Robert Q. Lewis and 
Abe Burrows. New ideas: for humorous programs 
are being eagerly sought by the top ad agencies. 
The accent has been displaced from gags to solid 
comic characterization and situation. 

Audience Participation: Give-away shows are in 
a turmoil, fearful lest the National Association of 
Broadcasters demand that the free commercial plugs 
be dropped. But indications are that such will not 
be the case, so if you have ideas for shows that give 
away merchandise, bring them out. And if you've 
nourished an amateur show-type brainchild for some 
time, the moment has arrived for you to do some- 
thing about it. 

Daytime Radio: More variety shows are being 
offered the listeners in the daytime and the accept- 
ance is excellent. The interview-type show, the 
Mr. and Mrs. program and the disc jockey are all 
going strong. As for the perennial soap-opera, it’s 
wearing thinner and thinner. Continued stories with 
a lighter touch are a better bet if you like writing 
daytime serials. 

Night-Time Radio: Top money for the dramatic 
scripter is the $2000 fee awaiting successful con- 
tributors to the “Ford Theatre’. Documentary drama 
offers fewer opportunities than ever. More air time 
is going to the mystery program, with the accent 
on suspense. A_ well-defined, likable character is 
what both public and trade want in a night-time 
drama so cook up a good character and build your 
program around him or her. 

Television: Looks like a big thing for ’48 with 
more than 120,000 sets now in use and more than a 
million people watching television shows regularly 
at home and in public places. Television set adver- 
tising will be splashed liberally throughout national 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 

Your manuscript accurately and neatly typed on 
good grade bond paper. Forty cents—1000 words. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last 
page included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2, Ontario, Canada 


magazines and important newspapers. New stations 
are springing up, many new sponsors are turning to 
video. And the grass at last looks green for the 
writer interested in television. 

Transcriptions: Petrillo has had the transcription 
industry in a dither and companies have been record- 
ing like mad to beat the ban on recorded music. 
But the norm will again be reached and this lucra- 
tive market will again open up wide for the writer. 
Bing Crosby has been doing his show on wax and 
many more entertainers will be following suit. Writ- 
ing for transcription can be writing for royalties but 
the royalties can be mighty royal. : 

Production: Local stations are trying out more 
and more shows on their own and offer a good 
place for the embryo writer to break in. Your own 
ideas will get produced quicker here and you'll 
learn lots about the problems of directors and actors, 
which is good learning for any writer. Both agency 
and network production staffs are anxious for new 
ideas for air shows, so don’t hesitate to get your 
programs to them. 

New ideas! Those are what Mr. and Mrs. Broad- 
casting are after, whether they're to be found in your 
treatment of their present programs or in outline 
form as brand-new program material. Concentrate 
on new ideas for ’48. And may the gods that 
rule the kilocycle smile on you favorably. 


‘Best dollar’s worth of help | ever had since | 
took up writing!’’ 
—ROY WOODBRIDGE, 61 Muriel Street, Ottawa 


“How | Developed Ideas For 25 of My 
Stories, Articles Sold to Major 
Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 


Author stories, articles in Adventure, American, Lib- 
erty, Esquire, Coronet, The Woman, Seventeen, United 
Nations World, Survey Graphic, New Republic, Pop- 
ular Detective, Detective Tales, Doc Savage, etc. 


“BEST THING OF ITS KIND I’ve seen—Solidly 
practical! Nothing can illustrate a point like con- 
crete examples.” 

—Russell Clark, 8 Bond St., Sydney, Australia 
“Know I’ll get plenty of good out of those 25 case 


histories 
F. Louis Friedman, 1680 N. Crescent, Hollywood 


“Hope you prepare a second edition—be assured of 


my dollar!” 
—Edward Bergstrom, 50112 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 


$1.00 Postpaid 


JULES ARCHER 


Sharon, Connecticut 
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OUR ANNUAL EDITORIAL SURVEY 


Forecast of Conditions, Rates, Volume of Purchases, Current 
Needs, With General Advice For Writers in 1948 


RESULTS of a survey are always interesting .. . 
there are so many contradictions. 


We asked: ‘Do you expect 1948 to be a good year 
for writers?” 

The answers ranged from a heavily emphasized 
Good, down through Average, Fair, to Poor. 

For the most part, the trade journals were most 
optimistic. They saw increased allotments of paper. 
more pages, more advertising, higher circulations 
with, therefore, the opportunity to use more mate- 
rial from free lances. But Frances Maule of Inde- 
pendent Woman thought it would be a poor year 
because of the present crucial situation in the pub- 
lishing business; Andree Lyons of Western Famil) 
said “No. Fewer markets: lower rates from maga- 
zines; general tightening up’; Will Judy of Judy’s, 
"Ordinary. Advertising revenues are leveling off; 
circulation slipping a bit; and less revenue for pub- 
lishers.”’ 

Most of the slicks hedged on the question. ‘As 
usual it will be a good year for good writers’’— 
Charles McClain, Holland's; “Good work is always 
needed and nearly always recognized. All editors 
speak of the scarcity of good work, though there 
is a great volume of mediocre work.’’—Lawrence Lee, 
'48, The Magazine of the Year; “Any year is,’— 
Jerome Beatty, Coronet. 

Joan Ranson, editor of Everywoman’s, said ‘I ex- 
pect 1948 to be a good year for writers only inas- 
much as it is a good year for the rest of us. That 
is, they may receive more money, but since com- 
modities are so much higher, it will not do them 
any more good than it does any of us.” 


Another question was “During the first six months 
of 1948 how will your volume of published manu- 
scripts compare with the same months of 1947? 


Our cross-section survey showed the majority of 
publications—68% in fact—anticipating no change 
in volume. Gas Appliance Merchandising, a trade 
publication, anticipated a 50% drop, Liquor Store 
and Dispenser, likewise a trade publication, predicted 
a 10% drop, and Successful Farming, 10%. In con- 
trast, three businéss publications anticipated a 
marked increase in volume of published manuscripts 
—Furniture Age, 20%, Feed Bag, 10%, and Amer- 
ican Business, 10%. Farm Journal predicted 15% 
increase, and Country Gentleman, 25%. ’48, The 
Magazine of the Year, expected a 50% increase, as 
did Sir, although W. W. Scott, editor, attributed this 
to the fact that the magazine was now monthly 
rather than bi-monthly. 


How does the current volume of submitted manu- 
scripts compare with the same months in 1947? 


Peculiarly, the figures given were almost identical! 
with those covering the anticipated volume of manu- 
scripts to be published during the first six months 
of 1948. The same percentage—68—-reported “The 
same.” Gas Appliance Merchandising, however, re- 
ported 90% fewer manuscripts being submitted, 
Liquor Store and Dispenser, 15%, and Holland's 
Magaizne, 10%, whereas '48, The Magazine of the 
Year, claimed 50% higher submissions, Raslroad 
Magazine, 259%, Best Stories, 10%, and the Cook 
Publications (Self-Service Grocer and Voluntary amd 
Cooperative Groups Magazine) a 100% increase. 


How do your present rates compare with a year 
ago? 

Sixty-two percent are maintaining the same rates. 
38% reported higher rates being paid. 


Significantly not a single publication polled ve- 
ported a drop in rates. 

The question, “What sound advice have you for 
writers wishing to ‘make’ your publication?” brought 
numerous interesting replies, but emphasis was re- 
peatedly on careful analysis of the magazine the 
writer wishes to sell, with adaptation of a manuscript 
to the known policies and tastes of that publication. 

“Study and intelligently analyze what is used and 
why it is used, and do not waste time and postage 
in submitting material that is obviously unsuitable.’’ 
—Arthur H. Jenkins, editor, Farm Journal, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

“Study past issues for particular style treatment, 
length, subjects, etc. Send outline queries, not brief 
notes. Or send brief note to ascertain if we want 
an outline! Address your notes and mss. to an editor 
by name. Don’t send photos. No fiction. We need 
articles of general interest. Quizzes.’-—Jerome 
Beatty, Coronet., 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 

“Advice is too easy to give. There is a great need 
for fiction writers who can show some originality. 
The quality of manuscript in the past year or two 
is the lowest in the memory of veterans. There is 
greater chance for new writers now than ever in 
magazine history. Our needs are specialized in non- 
fiction—-we want practical how-to-do-it articles on 
farming and home-making.’’—Robert Reed, Countr) 
Gentleman, Independence Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

“Read the publication. Write even better stories 
and articles by organizing a clear set of facts and by; 
writing with complete sincerity and a full sense of 
imagery.""—Lawrence Lee, The Magazine of the 
Year, 68 W. 45th St., New York 19. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


.MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


GREETINGS 
To Your Staff and Readers 
EXTENSION 


The National Catholic Monthly 
360 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“We are looking for good ‘truth,’ in stories devel- 
oped with the unpredictability of life itself, rather 
than good ‘fiction’ which, while told in the first 
person, follows any fiction trend.’’-—Helen 
Story Editor, True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

“Study the published stories first to get T.C. slant. 
Select important, timely themes of interest to young 
married women of 19 to 30 with one or two small 
children. If a controversial theme, submit outlines 
to editor first.”"—Florence N. Cleveland, True Con- 
fessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 1. 

‘Make a fairly careful study of the subjects and 
slant of material used in the magazine for the three 
or four months immediately prior to submission of 
manuscripts.”"—Charles McClain, Managing Editor, 
Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main St., Dallas 2, Texas. 

“Read it carefully.”—J. Haskelson, Parents Maga- 
zine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 

“Know your subject and familiarize yourself with 
the contents of Railroad Magazine. Generalized ar- 
ticles are out. We get around 50 queries a year from 
excited young school-of-journalism graduates who 
want to do a humdinger for us on the “Driving of 
the Golden Spike.” If your uncle Lay Tia was there 
and got his toe caught in the downward sweep of 
the spike maul, it might make a short for us—other- 
wise leave Promontory to. the historians, along with 
Casey Jones, the Tom Thumb, and the Johnstown 
Flood. We want intimate, first-hand, railroading ex- 
periences, told in a down-to-earth manner for rail- 
roaders. We are also in the market for good rail- 
road photo stories accompanied by ample caption 
and blurb material.’—Henry B. Comstock, Editor, 
Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 

“Be provocative.”—-D. Brown, Liberty, 37 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. 

“Too many people sit down and dash off an essay 
about nothing much to make a little easy money. 
We don’t use essays. Even some professional writers, 
working on fact stories that we could use, do a super- 
ficial job of reporting rather than a thorough one. 
We like authors who do their very best on every 
piece they write. . . . Beginners, with an article all 
written, sometimes write to ask whether they can 
submit it. This is a pointless query—of course they 
can!"—Dorothy M. Johnson, Editor, The Woman, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

“Please write for free copies and note our style, etc. 
Much postage is wasted by authors who know us not. 
Also query us before article is written. That helps 
both the editor and the writer.’—Guy P. Leavitt. 
Editor, The Lookout, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10. 

"Study the magazine; query the editor before sub- 
mitting material.’—Audree Lyons, Editor, Western 
Family, 1300 N. Wilton Pl., Hollywood 28. 

“Study editorial content carefully and slant mss. 
for sophisticated sportsmen-audience devoted to up- 
land game hunting with pointing dogs.’—W. F. 
Brown, Editor, The American Field, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6. 

“Don’t submit an article or story which would not 
impress you as above average if read in another 
publication. The world is not waiting for the new 
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writer but for fresh viewpoints and excellent tech- 
nique.” —Will Judy, Judy's, 3323 Michigan Blvd.. 
Chicago 16. 

“Ideas must be practical and slanted to the home 
and family activities.".—M. M. Mayer, The American 
Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

“Query us on everything. We are always looking 
for original ideas in the liquor store and tavern busi- 
ness that make money. It’s a broad field, and if not 
queried first, can lead to a lot of waste copy. Perhaps 
we don’t answer all queries—it’s our lazy way of 
saying no—but if the idea interests us, you'll get a 
prompt reply.”—Frank Haring.Liguor Store and Dis- 
penser, 205 E, 42nd St., New York 17. 

“Get all the pertinent facts, but avoid verbosity.” — 
F. W. Cole, Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

“Avoid the obvious and ordinary; seek the un- 
usual, but not freakish slant or story. Concentrate on 
top-notch, progressive stores.’"—J. A. Gary, Editor, 
Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40. 

“Just because John Doe has six trucks and 10 
people working and does $80,000 a year doesn’t help 
anyone else. But tell us ow he made his money, if 
he staged contests, etc., and then you'll. have the type 
of story we want.’’—Phil Lance, Field Editor, Gas 
Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New York. 

“Be familiar with our publication; at the same 
time avoid sending in a story delineating the same 
achievement outlined in a story that has been run in 
the magazine. We are not interested in the old- 
style “success story,” as such; we want unusual pro- 
motions, successful methods of operation that set one 
retailer apart from others.’-—Hal Shanafield, Man- 
aging Editor, Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

“Write simply and tell something of interest thai 
you know and know well. Avoid satires, essays, mere 
opinions, politics, and ‘formless’ fiction. —W. W. 
Scott, Sir, 105 E. 35th St., New York 16. 

“Writers should acquire the art of interviewing to 
get facts not generalities. When a person being in- 
terviewed will not give facts which appear to be 
reasonably accurate, the writer would do well to 
bring the interview to a close because you can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Readers of grocery 
trade publications want all the facts interestingly pre- 
sented and prefer to try only successfully tested 
ideas.”"—Ida M. Brace, Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups Magazine and Self Service Grocer, 114 E. 
32nd St., New York 16. 

“It is necessary for a writer to study our maga- 
zine in order to really ascertain our needs. I would 
profer writers to buy the magazine in their independ- 
ent grocery’ store, but if they cannot find it, copies 
may be had from the office for 10 cents. . . . I should 
say the tone of Everywoman’s is one of sincerity 
mixed with humor. In its departments it tries to be 
helpful to the housewife. Its stories always have ¢ 
theme. Its articles can be instructive or merely hu: 
morously entertaining. Because of the size of ou 
magazine we are forced to confine ourselves at present 
to American backgrounds.”—Joan Ranson, Editor. 
Everywoman’s, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


You Can’t Write Without the Facts! 
Let Us Get Them For You 

Information on all subjects. Also, newspapers, mage 

zine, and trade journal clippings on personalities, 

events, general and technical subjects. All wor 

slanted to your particular needs. 

Send Us Your Research Problems. We Provide the 
Facts. You Write About Them. Reasonable Rates. 


WRITERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
807 E. 178 Street Bronx 60, N.Y. 


The Author & Journalis 
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‘| by famous writers, including Jack Woodford, 


“Writers for The American Baby must appeal ex- 
clusively to men or wamen who are expecting babies 
or whose babies have not yet reached the age of one 
year. Don’t try to write about medical care (unless 
you are a doctor) or about unusual babies, either men- 
tally or physically. Don’t read some suggested sub- 
ject in a magazine, then write about it and send it 
to us. I don’t like nom de plumes. Instead I like to 
publish the author’s real name and her address. 1 use 
one person’s material only twice a year, and try to plan 
each issue with no duplication of states. The Ameri- 
can Baby is edited by a registered nurse and every 
statement made must meet with the general approvai 
of the American Medical Association.’’"—Mrs. Beulah 
France, R. N., Editorial Director, The American Baby, 
258 Riverside Drive, New York. ' 

“These days we are particularly interested in keep- 
ing the standards of Ranch Romances high. We firmly 
believe that with increased competition in the maga- 
zine business, the magazines that hold their own and 
go ahead will be those that provide the best reading 
matter and the most attractive pages. We anticipate 
a prosperous 1948 for Ranch Romances. As always 
we're interested in new writers. In fact, 1947 saw 
more new writers in our pages than ever before.” 
.... Fanny Ellsworth, Editor, Ranch Romances, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

‘1947 was a flourishing year in the play business, 
and I see nothing in the way to cause 1948 to be dif- 
ferent. We suggest that playwrights query us before 
submitting material. It is best to submit a synopsis 
of the plot, with the cast of characters.’-—Lee Owen 
Snook, Director, Division of Drama, Row Peterson 
& Co., Evanston, Ill. (Complete information on this 
company’s needs will appear in March.) 

"What are your special editorial needs?” 


“Sound, factual articles containing well authenti- 
cated material well presented on public questions on 
which progressive, thoughtful business and_profes- 
sional women wish to keep  informed.’’—Frances 
Maule, Editor, Independent Woman, official publica- 
tion of the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New i 
23. 

“Controversial or expose pieces on Colorado-Wyo- 
ming persons, institutions, etc. (If good, these can go 
to longer articles.) Off-the-trail manuscripts on per- 
sons, places, and things in this territory with an eye 
to presenting the story largely in photos.”—Rocky 
Mountain Life, 317 Mining Exchange 
Denver 2. 

“Profile type articles on top rank business leaders 
currently making business news. Check with us before 
submitting —Eugene Whitmore, American Business. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


You NEED This 


Best instructions for ALL writers. Now 
in its third success year. Adopted by 
schools, libraries, universities. Recommended 


Charles Carson, etc. Highest praise from tyro 
and professional authors. 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE by Dee Sledge. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


“New and different ways of promoting home fur- 
nishings, with good illustrations.”—Furniture Age. 

“Feature articles about 1000 words and 3 pictures; 
short merchandising pieces 600 words and 2 pictures; 
news from retailers, distributors.”"—Gas Appliance 
Merchandising. 

“General, informative articles, dramatically _ pre- 
sented, with lots of anecdotes. We're overstocked on 
pieces concerning children and education.’’-—The 
Woman. 

“Serials—serials—serials! Six or 8 chapters of 1200 
words or less each are mighty hard to find.”-—Th: 
Lookout. 

“Fiction that is light, humorous, short (1000 to 
2000 words.) —Western Family. 

“We are currently interested in short (100 to 400 
words) fillers on new ideas in bakery product mer- 
chandising, ideas that can be other bakers 
in similar situations in other markets.”’—W. E. Lin- 
gren, The American Baker, 118 S. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis. 

Presentation of political and economic situations 
with dramatic flare so that the truck driver and bank 
president alike will read the same article and exclaim 
“That guy says something!"’"—Judy’s. . 

“Brief building shorts, clearly illustrated, dealing 
with farm and home building and remodeling in the 
cornbelt states. Must be technically correct."—E. M. 
Young, Successful Farming. 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 

'1200-word feature articles on novel merchandising 
methods used by an established retail feed dealer.”— 
E. W. Lew, Associate Editor, The Feed Bag, 1712 
W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3. 

(1) Articles of general interest; (2) Fiction 
shorts and short-shorts; (3) First person actual true 
experiences of men, and (4) Fillers.’-—Sr. 

“Short humor, sports and adventure articles with 
lots of pictures, with appeal to young men, stressing 
a program of service by showing opportunities in 
jobs and careers; long or short success stories; inven- 
tions; new gadgets; business tips; shorts about young 
men for a feature called “Going Places.”’-—Pic, 122 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

“Our permanent needs: Material that is new, in- 
teresting. and important to farmers in all pafts of 
the U. S."—Farm Journal. 

“Distinguished or good fiction 3000 words or less 
in length.”"—'48 The Magazine of the Year. 

“Good fiction.””—Charm, 122 E. 42nd St.. 
York. 

“Short stories of 4000 to 6000 words told from 
feminine point of view; surprise ending short-shorts. 
1200 to 1500, from any point of view.” —True Stor). 

(Cortinued on Page 22) 
Z 


MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 
Free carbon —— minor corrections 
—Extra first and last pages — 50c 
per 1000 words—Verse Ic per line 

MINA QUINICHETTE 
2562 Glenarm Place Denver 5, Colorado 


New 


| A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 
Ww rint, blish d distrib: manuscripts in 
boot! and Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


February, 1948 
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LAW FOR THE WRITER 


“RESELLING UNPAID-FOR MATERIAL” 
By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


A reader inquires: 

“Sereral years ago | had an article published 
in a magazine, but very soon thereafter the 
publication went out of business, and I received 
no payment for the article. Could I submit it 
now to another magazine?” 


Let's broaden the question, for I've had magazines 
neglect to pay me, without even the excuse of 
folding up! 

This situation is really merely a special case ot 
‘a point which I covered in an article entitled “In. 
fringement of Own Copyright’, in the A. & J. 
for February, 1945. 

There are two angles to this question. First, the 
danger of a suit for copyright infringement. Second. 
the disinclination of a publisher to buy warmed- 
over hash. 

Please note that the fact that you weren't paid 
has practically no bearing. In fact, as to either 
angle, you'd be a lot safer if your article had been 
fully paid for, and the magazine were still in 
existence. 

Of course, I am assuming that the defunct maga- 


zine was copyrighted. If so, then undoubtedly either 
it sold the copyrights before it folded, or its Trustee 
in Bankruptcy did so afterwards. In either event, 
barring a violation of the Bulk Sales Law, the pur- 
chaser of the copyrights acquired them free and 
clear of any obligation to pay anything to you. 
And, having probably bought them on speculation, 
he would be even more apt to sue for an infringe- 
ment than the original publisher would have been. 

Now imagine yourself in the shoes of the second 
publisher to whom you offer your rehash. He is more 
liable to suit than even you are. He is not going 
to feel flattered to learn that your article, even in 
a slightly different form, has already been published, 
especially in a magazine so unimportant that it was 
on the very verge of folding-up wHen it published 
your article. He prefers fresh material anyway. 

Suppose you come clean, and tell him all the 
sad facts. You don’t suppose for a moment that 
he would weep with you, and buy your article out 
of sympathy, do you? Of course not! 

Accordingly, if you don’t come clean, you are 
being more or less of a heel, in addition to the 
danger of ruining your reputation if you are ever 
found out. 

Surely there are other subjects on which you could 
write. So why not charge your loss off to experi- 
ence, and start afresh? 


High Standards of Requirements Forecast for Business Papers 


By JOHN E .WARREN, Editor 
Automotive Merchandising 


One of the outstanding developments in the busi- 
ness paper field, to our way of thinking, is the higher 
standard of requirements for editorial content. 

While it is true that publishing costs all along 
the line are higher than ever, we do not believe 
that business papers are substituting free material for 
desirable and competent reporting. It would be easy 
to do this, but it would not help hold the publica. 
tion in its respected position. 

Rather, editors are seeking a much better quality 
of material. Right here we come to a sore point 
between publishers and correspondents—the matte: 
of rates. There is a rate two or three times as 
high, sometimes more than that, for material that ts 
worth it. But editors dare not list their publications 
as paying such rates. It would be like the school 
teaching problem. We would not get a better grade 
of writer—but the same ones at a higher rate. 

We predict there will be a bigger, better and 
more profitable market for correspondents who set 
their sights higher and vroduce copy based on leg 
work plus head work. In fact we think there is 
more money in store for such correspondents than 
ever in the history of business paper publishing. 


Ghost Writer and contributor to twenty-two 
different magazines, announces retirement to 
redwoods. Will help you write to sell. Stamp, 
please, on inquiry. Address Piercy, California. 
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It is going to be progressively rugged for the boys 
and girls who sit and sit and sit. 

This prediction is based upon actual experienc 
with writers. The few who have taken the trouble 
to find out a little something about merchandising 
and thus are able to get beneath the superficial, to 
the causes of success, never fail to get acceptances 
We do not quibble about the rate with a corre 
spondent who really knows his stuff. Too many are 
mistaken about their ability to write for business 
papers. We have had those who couldn't even 
spell who were the most indignant over proffered 
advice. 

As for fakers; these we have always with us 
But the great majority of writers are more tacking 
in appreciation of the opportunity offered them than 
they are interested in trickery. Here and there we 
get a manuscript obviously cribbed, or fabricated 
but they are not hard to detect. Once detected the 
are through. So it hardly pays. 

Yes, we'd say there is a bright outlook for the 
correspondent who really tries to give with the in- 
formation. But, isn’t it always so? 


We still need 


CONTRIBUTORS 
In the East and Midwest 
Write for your free copy of 
“TIPS ON WRITING” 
THE FEED BAG 
1710 W. St. Paul Milwaukee 3, Wi. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: ‘Dell is 
reviving Ballyhoo, but report is that first issues will 
be entirely staff-written. There is no harm in try- 
ing: a good editor can't afford to turn down gold. 

Tom Brenneman, that great radio personality, 
is “reported planning a sort of older Today's Woman 
magazine, as yet unnamed, which will be published 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. Material 
should be addressed to Mr. Brenneman. Today's 
Woman aims at the younger married woman under 
30, while Tom will take them all right up to 
grandma. Accent will be on the wholesome, home- 
spun, but modern, article or story provocative, full 
of human interest. . . . Esther Forbes won the MGM 
contest with a manuscript consisting of 800 type- 
written pages. The book when published, however, 
may be a bit shorter. When you are famous, pub- 
lishers will read long manuscripts. 
thing for newer authors to attempt this, due to the 
gamble on paper, printing costs, and small editions. 

. Do not submit to Pageant without inquiring 
first. due to recent re- organization. I like the 
spirit of Writer's Rejects’ magazine, 234 West 4th 
St.. New York City 14. The editor will tell you 
how to get in print, and be paid for it, provided 
you really have something on the ball... . New 
Yorker recently reported it was wide open for humor 
—but six old-time authors shooting good material 
right in to them got the cold shoulder. No one 
knows what kind of literary perfume a manuscript 
must have... so New Yorker remains the same 
tight market. It’s a gamble—but were writers any- 
thing but gamblers? ... A new book publishing 
company, 527 Lexington Ave., New York City 17— 
Oliver Durrell, Inc., combining two old publishers, 
Harrison Smith and Oliver Durrell. Writers who 
had business with these names in the past should 
make contact at once. 


The Gasoline Retailer, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, is in the market for a service station suc- 
cess story, with illustrations, in each issue. The 
article should be about a successful service station 
operator, and how he got to be successful. It 
should cover his specialties and his merchandising 
methods. ‘‘There is usually a good story on any 
service station that specializes to a high degree on 
any one specific service,” writes John H. Burke, 
Associate Editor, “provided he uses this specialty 
to bring in customers and builds a well-balanced 
business on filling their automotive needs. We want 
one or more illustrations with each article.’ Rate 
is one cent a word, and from $3 to $5 each for 
photographs, depending on the quality. 

Profitable Hobbies Magazine, 24th & Burlington, 
Kansas City, 16, reports an unfortunate incident 
ir its office, the accidental burning by a janitor 
oi a box of manuscripts. Theodore M. O'Leary. 
editor, would like to hear from writers who have 


It's not a wise. 


ARKET TIPS 


not heard regarding material submitted to the maga- 
zine, and sincerely hopes that the authors of the 
burned manuscripts kept carbons so that they may 
re-submit them. 

Bowling, 2200 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 12, Wis., 
a monthly magazine of which Verlin E. Gatzow is 
managing editor, pays on acceptance at 1! to 2) 
cents a word for articles on bowlers (male) and 
bowling, 500 to 600 words. Photos bring $3. Sup- 
plementary rights are released. 


Fifteen Sports Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, has been added to the Fictioneers, Inc., group. 
A monthly edited by Alden Norton, this magazine 
pays 1 cent a word up for headline sports stories of 
today, up to 6500 words, novelettes to 12,000. All 
stories should be submitted 3 to 4 months ahead of 
season. 

Independent Merchant, 5853 Easton Ave., St. Louis 
12, wants feature articles containing practical, usable 
information ; facts and suggestions, for successful op- 
eration of independent variety stores, 400 to 1000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance at 114 to 2 
cents a word. M. K. Simmons is editor. 


Electrical Wholesaling is the present name of 
Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
Editor O. Fred Rost should be queried on articles 
covering experiences of wholesaler’s salesmen in sell- 
ing electrical products. Minimum payment for ma- 
terial is 1 cent a word on publication. 


Best Detective Cases, Exclusive Detective Cases, 
Exposed Crime Cases, and 10 True Crime Cases, 366 
Madison Ave., New York, all want fact articles on 
crime cases with mystery and good detective work, 
1500 to 5000 words. Official by-lines are preferred. 
Payment is made on acceptance at 2 cents a word, 
$3 for photos. Robert E. Levee is editor. ° 


Bedding Merchandiser, 222 N. Bank Dr., Chicago 
54, a monthly trade magazine covering the retailing, 
advertising and merchandising of bedding products— 
“everything you sleep on’’—wants all articles based 
on actual, authenticated, experiences. Alfred M. Sala- 
sin, editor, informs that retail news correspondents 
can also be used. Rate paid, on publication, is 114 
cents a word, $3 to $5 for pictures. 


Future has moved from Chicago to Akdar Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt 
Spelling and grammar corrected, 60c per 1000 words 
— carbon free. 
Poetry lc a line 
9 years with Boston book publisher 
ALBERT G. HALE 
82 Roberts Rd., MYStic 4918-M, W. Medford 55, Mass. 


if you had the benefit of intelligent instruction? 


success. 


FOY EVANS 


overlook. Free-lancing and corresponding for newspapers is easy and it pays well. 
$100 a month and more while developing style and skill. 
simple and thorough. Write today for FREE DETAILS which explain how I'll gamble on your future writing 


PLL GAMBLE ON YOUR FUTURE WRITING SUCCESS 


Do you have confidence in your writing ability? Do you sincerely believe that you could sell what you write 
If the answer is ‘‘yes,” here’s an opportunity you can’t 


You can actually earn 


My course is based on actual experience. It's 


134 S. Jackson St., Americus, Ga. 


February, 1948 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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A completely NEW 
dictionary 


@ easy to use 
@ modern 
@ complete 


@ authoritative 


Introducing EMPHATYPE 


the revolutionary new system of pro- 
“nunciation at a glance—for utmost 
readability, quick easy reference use 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


NEW COLLEGE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Emphatype Edition 


1404 pages, 6% x 9%, Prepared by Charles E. 

145,000 entries, more than Funk, Litt.D., and staff; 

1,000 illustrations, more with the Editorial Ad- 

: educators headed by Dr. 

wad ws $6.00 with Cabell Greet of Colum- 
bia University, 


When you use the Funk & Wagnalls New Col- 
lege Standard, you are using a completely new 
reference book—modern, streamlined, easy-to- 
read, with so many common-sense features that 
you can use it quickly, accurately and efficiently 
to find out the correct pronunciation, spelling, 
meaning and use of more than 145,000 words. 
The definitions are full and complete, accurate 
and clear. 

@ Continues the famous all-in-one alphabetical arrange- 
ment, plus a special section for population statistics and 
abbreviations. 

@ Gives etymologies, derivations, parts of speech, syno- 
n and antonyms in a form that you can see at a 
glance. 

@ Dozens of convenient lists and tables, as of calendars, 
cloud formations, constellations, cubic measures, and 
similar categories. 


SEE IT ON APPROVAL 
Use this coupon 


Funk & Wagnalls Compan 


153 East 24th Street, en ork 10 
Please send me a copy of the Funk & Wagnalls NEW 
COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY, Empha- 
| type Edition for 10 days’ examination on approval. At | 
the end o1: 10 days, I agree to pay for the book, plus 
a few cents postage, or return it postpaid. PLEASE 
CHECK EDITION DESIRED: | 
| 0 $5.50 plain ($6.00 with thumb index 
Company............. 
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ANNUAL EDITORIAL SURVEY 
' (Continued from Page 19) 


“Short-shorts, 4000-5000. Background stories—in- 
dustry as well as geographical.”—True Confessions. 

“Fiction short-shorts of 800 to 1200 words,”’— 
Holland's. 

Articles based on interviews with well-established 
grocers on the following subjects; (1) Who is the 
lowest cost retail food distributor and how does he 
keep his operating costs so low? (2) What whole- 
sale grocer has the lowest operating costs and what 
has he done to reduce them to this low point? (3) 
What food distributor has the highest dollar volume 
per square foot of floor space ?’’—Se/f-Service Groce 
and. Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine. 

“Just now we need short-shorts and articles and a 
serial, with our greatest need short-shorts. We pay 
about $100 for a short-short, sometimes a little more 
if it is exceptionally good or if it’s from an old con- 
tributor. Our short-shorts run 1200 to 1500 words. 
For longer stories, 2800 to 4000 words, we pay $150 
and up; for 4- to 6-part serials (3000 words per in- 
stallment) we pay $600, more for the longer ones. 
We pay $50 flat for articles around 1000 words.”’- 
Everywoman'’s. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 
To make the right ‘‘contacts,” join a professional or- 
ganization. Membership books now open. Send for 
copy of “The Independent Writer’ and complete de- 
tails. You can’t afford to plug along by yourself. 
The Independent Writers Association 
Somerville, New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately typed 
By an experienced Authors’ typist, 60c per 1,000 
words; minor corrections, Poetry Ic per line. Book 
lengths 50c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 
Read the oldest mail trade journal in the field. 
MAIL ORDER NEWS 
Helped others to make some real money for over 50 

years. Will do the same for YOU. 
$1.50 year — Copy 25¢ (coin) 
3040 North Ave., Dept. AJ Chicago 47, II. 


Often writers wee are cram: by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, ne plese form to express 
NOVEL WR PL is a day- by- 


dramatic emp 
| to follow. a ryt built the only 
d that will sell. 
revels do try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will “find yourself’ as a writer. 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S$. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Seventh annual competition for the Dr. Christian 


'¥ award—$2,000 for the best script for the only show 


in radio written by its audience—opens January 7th 
and will close February 29, it was announced by 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. The com- 
petition is open to all writers, amateur or profes- 
sional, . In addition to the grand prize of $2,000, 
the sponsors purchase more than 50 additional 
scripts for use on the program. These are paid for 
at rates from $150 to $350 each with an additional 
number of special awards of $500. To date more 
than 300 prize plays submitted in the various com- 
petitions have already been presented on the Dr. 
Christian program, and 200 writers have found, 
through this program, markets for their work. 

The character of Dr. Christian is the prototype 
of the American small town doctor; Judy Price, the 
perfect nurse and secretary. Jean Hersholt and 
Rosemary DeCamp take the parts. 

In discussing the 1948 award, Hersholt said: “If 
you are a new writer and wish to try for the award, 
we urge you to write about things and people that 
you know. If you've never written dialogue before, 
get a play from the public library and study the 
form. And listen to all the plays you can on the 
radio. Natural, easy dialogue, clear-cut characters, 
true-to-life situations, few scenes, fewer sound effects 
—these are what count in successful radio plays. 
And remember, the essence of any story is suspense. 
= must be doubt as the outcome clear to the 
end.” 

For details of the competition's rules, write to Dr. 
Christian Award of 1948, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

@ 

National Script Service, 927 David Scott Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich., publishers and distributors of air 
material to schools, colleges, community drama 
groups, and radio stations, invites radio scripts from 
all parts. Reports are made within two or three 
weeks, and payment is made on a royalty basis. 
Writers should request from Barry Graham, Asso- 
ciate Editor, the company’s requirements. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. Mailed flat with your 


original. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 
DOROTHY WOOD 
13309 Lincoln 


Huntington Woods, Mich. 


NEW UZZELL BOOK ON NOVEL! 


HE book which the writing world has 

needed for a generation is now ready, pub- 
lished by a leading New York publisher. ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’ is a companion book 
to the famous ‘‘Narrative Technique,’’ now 
standard, selling for twenty years. What sub- 
jects for novels are good, what not, how to 
expand your idea into a plot, how to dramatize, 
viewpoint, significance, modernism, analysis of 
famous novels — all are in this new, author- 
itative work. In it is what you reed to know. 
Mailed to you promptly for $3.50, by the au- 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Ill Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof: and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 

| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


WRITE SONGS? 


A Magazine Just for Songwriters; Vital articles 
on writing and selling songs. Songsharks ex- 
posed. Monthly Contest. 
20c a copy; $2 a year 
(Canada, Foreign, $2.50) 


SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
1650-D Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


THE SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Monthly or single criticisms. Ghosti ing, Poet 
1.00 to 1 $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO LASS i CLU 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITER’S: HERES HOW! (Basic _.$1,00 
2—WRITER’S: HEILP YOURSELVES! (Form ey 
3—WRITER’S: LET’s PLOT! (Plots for overviioat 2.50 
4—WRITER’S: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique)_- 2.00 
5—WRITER’S: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders) 2.50 
6—WRITER’S: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (9 types explatasal 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131 4¢ Ridge Blvd. 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


f° by MILDRED I. REID 
s and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the nine 
types of the short short story with explanations and illus- 
trations of every phase of short short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 188 
markets paying up to $400.00 for good short shorts. List 
arranged with editors’ comments, types of stories wanted, 
and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
303 Trust Bidg., Dept. A Rockford, Ill. 


PLA 


Evanston, Illinois 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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What's Wrong? 


Your story has come back, coldly rejected. You 
lose confidence; make false starts. Send me that 
story, along with a brief personal history. Find 
out what is wrong and what to do about it. Fee, 
five dollars up to six thousand words; three dol- 
lars for a short short. 


e ® 
FRANK DAVID 
Box 277 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The many friends of author and critic, Laurence 
R. D’Orsay, Topanga, California, who passed away 
recently, will be pleased to know that the D’Orsay 
Service is being continued by the son, Kenneth. 
who worked with his father for many years. My) 
earnest desire,” he says, “is to carry on the Service, 
and to give D'Orsay clients the same sincere, honest, 
and constructive assistance my father gave them.” 


ACCURATE TYPING SERVICE 


Professional Typist—Prompt and Neat Work 
Quality Bond—Carbon Free—Mailed Flat 
Minor —_— if desired, return postage required 
O cents per 1000 words 


JOSEPH S. RUSSOTTO 
155 Bay 37th Street Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Phone: Es. 2-7465 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can’t say we've reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. Yes, 
we do have access to markets — and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest publish- 
ing center in the world. Now it is up to you, 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels and books, and from motion picture 
studios. Here is what one producer writes: “‘l 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches—a story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel idea.”’ 
Has your story or novel the germ of a good 
motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn’t sell it. Our fee is $1 per thou- 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. . . . We report promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. Writers 
should pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR offers personal service to writ- 
ers. Your stories, articles, book mss. edited, revised, 
typed and sold. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 3 skeleton 
plots, $1.00. Detailed criticism and market suggestion 
on any story up to 5000 words, $3.00. 

LET ME SHOW YOU WHAT | CAN DO FOR YOU 
Complete 17-lesson course in ADVERTISING, PUB- 
LICITY & PUBLIC RELATIONS, only $20.00. 


MAXINE O’BRIEN 
Dept. AJ 
2105 Vallejo St. San Francisco 23, Calif. 


WRITERS... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
. Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO Di- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW-—COMPETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE— AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! ; 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 


23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
The Author & Journalisi 
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Sell the Stories 


You Write! 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great” by 
Thomas Duncan, ‘‘Step Down, Elder Brother"’ 
by Josephina Niggli, and “Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Complete Literary and Song Service, at reason 
Write for 
needs. 


able rates. information concerning 


your particular Enclose stamped en 


velope. 


John J. Payer Studios. Waterford, Connecticut 


The INSIDE STORY of 


Book Publishing 
g Who Knows 
Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the book publishing in- 
dustry. How publishers accept manuscripts, who pays, how 
best-sellers are made. Wri‘ten hy a veteran of almost 50 
years of writing. Controversial study of entrenched pro- 


fessional practices. Read of his experiences in the new 


book ‘‘Is Book a Racket?” by Jacob Schwartz. 


Only $1. or once from Pamphlet Distributing Com- 
ge Dept. A, 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, eal 
2 eee eee 


WHY 
rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision to your scripts. Fiction only. Let me help 
you to become a selling writer. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send me free booklet ‘“‘The Way Past the 
ao. and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 


IT’S FREE 


If you’d like a sample ccpy of the new writer’s 
journal that’s different and packed to the rafters 
with simply written but clearly understood informa- 
tion of extremely valuable benefit to the new, young, 
beginning and selling author, just drop us a postcard 
bearing your name and address and a copy will be 
cheerfully sent. Yearly subscription, $2.00; Canada 
and Foreign, 23.00 

NATIONAL WRITER’S NOTEBOOK 
Box 502 Santa Maria, Calif. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintaired 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Attention Trade Journal Editors: Selling Cor- 
respondent available, asignments Chicago and 
suburbs. Business paper editors desiring article, 
news or/and convention coverage this area 
kindly contact: Edward Bergstrom, 5012 Drex- 
el Blvd., Chicago 15, 


SHORT-SHORT WRITERS 


Send us your latest rejection and one dollar for 
prompt, efficient criticism. Let us help you! Recondi- 
tioned typewriters; ribbons; typing and letter service. 
Quality printing. Write for prices; inquiries require 
postage. 


IDAHO SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
41 North Fisher Blackfoot, Idaho 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


PRIZE CHECKS MAILED! 


Order a copy of Morgue & Mount, the 
44 page, slick test magazine, and get the 
separate illustrated announcement of prize 
winners, and crashing corroboration of our 
theory that editors, critics, connoisseurs don’t 
know what the public wants! Sample copies 
25c each. 


Richard Tooker, 

Production & Operating Executive 
WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASS’N. 
P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


TOP-NOTCH WRITERS 
To Help You 


A literary staff from among the best writers 
and critics in Hollywood. All experts on RADIO, 
SCREEN and STAGE technic. Literary special- 
ists. Published novelists. Writers with screen 
and radio credits to redraft your story, or direct 
you, help you reach that coveted writing goal. 


VALUABLE SALES HELP 
Sales assistance to film or radio studios and to 
publishers, if your story is acceptable. 


Also, criticism, analysis and counselor serv- 
ice. GHOSTING, revision, editing, coaching. 
Eight years in Hollywood. Send for PAMPHLET. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Room 102-A 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 
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Free MAGAZIN 
FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn emeaaia 
money by writing, or if you Py 

already write for pay, you f 

owe it to yourself to send for 

a FREE copy of WRIT- 
ER’S GUIDE — the fastest 
growing, most comprehen- 
sive magazine of its type 
published. Nationally 
known writers tell you how 
to get ideas, write and sell | 
them. Lists active buying § 
markets with editors’ needs, * 


names and addresses. Sup- 


ply of FREE copies limited , 4 


so send for your copy TO- 


3 


DAY! Penny postcard will ee 
do. Or subscribe today! 12 issues, only $2.00, SEND 


NO MONEY now! Write today! : 
WRITER'S GUIDE, 200 S. 7th, Dept. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


~ WRITING is TWO JOBS! 


1: WRITING 2: SELLING 
We help you with either . . . or both. 


1: WE SELL f 2: WE CRITICIZE 


On a 10% Commis- Novels, Short stories, 
sion basis in U. S. Short-Shorts. 

Fee: $1 per thousand words to 5000 $.50 per 
thousand, thereafter. Minimum fee: $3 per single 
script. Book-length manuscripts $15. And please, 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope and fee with 
all mss. Fee returned if salable. 


HEFLICH & DISTENFELD 
LITERARY AGENTS 
366 Madison Ave. N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


WANT TO CASH 


EDITORS’ CHECKS? 


If you can read, we can 
teach you how to write 
for pay. EARN AS YOU 
LEARN. First lesson FREE 


on request. No obligation. 
Send postcard today. 


@ COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St. Dept. 3 St. Louis 2, Mo. 


WIN Cash and Cars 


' An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

® IN CONTEST WRITING. ‘ Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE !IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 
contests, :udging slant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 
Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover 
handling costs. 


Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


NEW 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 
Spuits, Humor, Medical, Music, etc. Once the new 
system is established, I am sure our readers will! lik« 
it much, as it will bring them a great many morc 
market listings each year. 
A 


Really Personal. 'm trying again to take a brie! 
vacation. . . . have tickets bought for an airplane trip 
to San Francisco with Margaret January 23 (the anni 
versary of the day I had to say goodbye to John.) 

I shall visit with our eldest son, Forrest, and his 
tamily in San Carlos, but probably won't go far afield. 
Margaret will resume her studies at Berkeley, and | 
shall return alone the first day of February. That will 
be hard. But the house won't be empty. There will 
be Priscilla, the artist who has lived with me since 
last spring—and Mortimer who will probably have 
added another pound to his already hefty self... . 
The hardware convention went off wifhout a hitch, 
and—well, I accepted re-election as secretary for 
another year. . . . My warmest thanks for the so, so 
many beautiful Christmas cards from A. & J. friends 
I wish I could write each sender a personal note to 
tell how much his kind thoughts helped during the 
hard holiday season! And then there were the cards 
and letters addressed to Mortimer that brought many 
a smile. I never supposed there cou/d be so many cat 
lovers! It would seem that nine out of ten people 
interested in writing, love cats (and probably the 
tenth person Aates them!) 


ED BODIN 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurately typed on good Bond 
50c per 1,000 words. Free Carbon 
CHARLES RHINE 


Box 1340 Pontiac, Michigan 


Beginners and Experienced Writers 


“How To Write Stories That Sell”. The things you 
want to know now are told clearly in this Text Book of 
Special Instruction — ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID. 


MICHAEL BARNES—AJ 
1311 Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY 


Write fillers, features, business articles. Send today for 
free list of 139 buying markets with names of editors. 
No obligation. Address, 


E. E. TRCXELL 
P. O. Box 770 Berkeley, California 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard 
Why neglect longer tne many profits from_versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


If you have faith in that rejected manuscript why 
waste time, money and effort in having it returned tp 
you? You tell us what New York publisher has it and 
our service will pick it up and deliver it to any other 
publisher in New York you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details. Do it now! Address: 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


ANALY ZE Handwriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 

A.1.G.A. Ine., Oept 132, Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


CATHOLIC WRITER YEARBOOK 1948— 
Seventh Annual Edition 
Complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines compiled for writers. 
$1.00 postpaid 
THE MAROLLA PRESS 


Dept. AJO Pence, Wisconsin 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, A.J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


My years of experience in selling short stories, 
serials, books, is now offered in a helpful way 
to you. A postal will get us acquainted. 


HELEN CASTELLA 
652 Fourth Ave. So., St. Petersburg 5, Florida 


FIRST-AID KIT FOR WRITERS 


Be your own 
rewrite man and 
copy-editor! 
The STYLE RULE an- 


STYLE RULE 


to serve the 
Writer, Scudent, Scenographer, Business Man, 
Advertising Copy-wrner, Reporer & Ediwor 
a Slide Rule 


serves the Engineer 


for a quick check on correctness in 
Grammar, Rhevoric, Usage, and Styling 


DIRECTIONS 
Rue through the RULE co see what ic covers. Remember 
G 


Copyright 1947 by $ Stephenson Seich 


‘Sungle copees $1—bill, chech, or moaryorder 
Order 
'WORDSMITH, 55 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN UR A 


swers your problems 
of grammar, or punc- 
tuation, or capitaliza- 
tion, or hyphening, on 
a single page! Six 
pages deal with com- 
pound words and 4,- 


933 tricky cases. You 
will also value the 
pages on word-analy- 
sis, preparing reports, 
copy - fitting, and 
proof-reading. Pocket 
size, spiral plastic 
bound. Only $1 post- 
paid. Send coupon: 


WORDSMITH, 33 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
copies of the STYLE RULE by 


Please send me ................ 


return mail. | enclose $................ (at rate of $1 per copy, 
postpaid) ............ money order. 
Name 
Street Address........ 
City Zone........ State. 

(A-J) 


February, 1948 


HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR WRITING PROBLEMS! 


Most writers have trouble finding something to 
write about—we can help you solve that problem. 
WRITE ON TIME will show you what to write and 
when to send it. Price 50c. 

Most writers have trouble with plots. We offer you 
THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT. Yow can plot salable 
stories with seven charts and thirteen different 
methods. Make your own plot devices. Cost: $1.50. 

if you write short-shorts, ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE 
is a must. Shows you the easy way to write salable 
short-shorts. Author featured in Believe-It-Or-Not 
using this method. Cost: $1.00. 


All three sold on money back guarantee. 
SPECIAL OFFER—AIll three aids: $2.50 
if you mention this magazine. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, Diamond 
Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, Radio-Phonographs, 
Washing Machines, Watches and other tempting 
prizes. 

You, too, can cash in on Contests—-by learning 
the Secrets of Winning from the “School of the 
Stars’—the School America’s Biggest Winners 
voted Best in 6 impartial, independent Polls. 

Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST  BUL- 
LETIN”’—bringing you the finest Winning Help for 
the biggest contests now on. It’s yours for the 
asking! 

SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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GIVE YOURSELF A BREAK! 


|* you are not selling or are in trouble, your great- 
est need is criticism—not criticism from anyone 
but sound, authoritative, bluntly truthful appraisal of 
your work. Flattery, fumbling are characteristic of 
beginning or amateur critics. Long experience as 
editor, writer, author of standard works on fiction 
are available to you when you come to me for help. 
Writers | have trained are in the bookstore windows, 
in the big slicks, on the air. Write me. My 16-page 
pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,” is free. Give yourself a 


break! 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


What Will YOU Sell in 1948? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual anaylsis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originais, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 

WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 

6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES... 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years |! have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . . articles . . . serials . series. Now 

I'm teaching it, 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suit No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL HELP FOR NEW WRITERS 


Distinguished staff of writers and editors in- 
cluding Frank Hall Fraysur, a former LIFE edi- 
tor; Margaret Widdemer, novelist (see Who’s 
Who) ; Cy Caldwell, biographer (‘‘Henry Ford”’ 
—Messner); Sherman Beck, documentary 
screen playwright; ect, offer thorough critical 
analysis of plot, characterization, and writing 
to beginning writers for $15 minimum. Also re- 
write, editing and revision, etc. 


General counsel and marketing advice — $5 
evaluation fee for all mss under 50,000 words. 


Send mss to PROFESSIONAL WRITERS, 39 E. 
35th St., New York City. 
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TODAY'S WOMAN WANTS... 
By WM. L. PARKER, Feature Editor 

Today's Woman, 67 W. 44th Street, New York. 
presents through its feature editor, Wm. Parker, 
the following outline of material it wants and is 
eager to buy: 

The Average Reader of Today's Woman 1s a 27- 
year-old housewife who spends most of her time 
taking care of her home, her husband and one or 
two small children under the age of six. 

She does not have a job (aside from home- making) 
and she is not interested in a full-time professional 
career. 

She lives in her own home in a medium-sized city 
and her gross family income is about $4000 a year. 
considerably above the national average of $2400. 

She is a high school graduate and may have at 
tended college for a year or two... . 

This Average Reader is intelligent, reasonably well 
informed about the world around her, and she is 
energetic and busy. The latter is important because 
it means that she has time to read only those books 
and magazines that offer brief and swift relaxation 
or that appeal directly to the major selfish interests of 
her life: her home, her husband, and her children. 

We have tried to make Today's Woman the 
answer to the magazine-reading needs of this young 
woman. To do this, we have developed a_ very 
specific set of requirements for non-fiction: 

We do vot want career articles. We do not want 
articles of a generally informative nature. We do 
not want articles that concern the problems or interests 
of older women (our audience is between 20 and 30 
years of age). 

We do want: 

Medical articles that deal with the medical problems 
of the 20-to-30-year-old married women. .. . Personal 
relationship articles that will help the young wife to 
understand better and live more happily with her 
husband and children. . . . Money articles that will 
help her and her husband make ‘he most out of 
what he makes. Humorous ‘articles that deal 
with some phase of home-making and married life 
Investigative articles that discuss in terms she 
can understand the major problems (retail rackets. 
insurance, HCL, primary-school education, etc.) 
that are of immediate interest to the young home 
maker today . and articles on every other subject 
that is of vital, d/rect concern to the 27-year-old 
housewife. 

Because of the somewhat restricted nature of our 
editorial requirements, we always prefer to see an 
outline first. 

We prefer brevity and conciseness in feature articles 
and consider 2500 words the ideal length in most 
instances. 

We like the anecdotal, o 
article-writing. 

We are as aware as any other magazine of the 
drawing power of “big names” but we are more in 
terested in what the writer has to say than in whi 
says it... and the majority of our non-fiction articles 
are written by little-known or unknown writers, in 
many instances men and women who have never sol¢ 
to a national magazine before. 

In summary, we feel that Today's Woman is ao 
increasingly valuable market for both the established 
writer and the newcomer, because it is the onl) 
women's magazine of its kind. We have no inhibi 
tions about violating the venerable taboos that have 
stultified the women’s magazine field for so many dul 
years. We are violating those taboos every month— 
and we will continue to do it, because the recor¢ 
shows that our readers want us to. 


The Author & Journalis 


case history method ot 


Febr: 


’ of course free. Write first if you 


OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able art- 
ists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@if you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series) —you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 


prefer. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


SALES! THAT’S YOUR PROBLEM! 
solve it for you in the most efficient way to 


Let us 


secure maximum return for your efforts. 


All authors, established or not, NEED the 
service of a reliable agent for their BOOKS, 
ARTICLES and STORIES. 


Consistent and appropriate submissions bring 
results—and we KNOW the markets. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want to contact new writers 


interested in cashing hun- 
dreds of checks of $1 to 
$100, offered each month. 


No previous experience nec- 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


essary. Send post- 
card for informa- 
tion—FREE. 


Saunders IM. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHECK A DAY ! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for ‘‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up” and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 


“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers, 25c. 


“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘“‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 


and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 
All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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let a 
SELLING WRITER 
Help You 


OVERLOOKING my desk are three 
long shelves of books. Among them 
are thirty-one autographed volumes 
that | prize above all the others, be- 

‘cause they were written by clients of 
mine. | have had a part in the writing 
of each of these books, for all of them 
were unsalab e when the manuscripts 
came to be. 


Many of my clients are now enjoy- 
ing lucrative editorial jobs as the result 
of my training; some of them have 
clicked in radio and movie writing, and 
their combined sales to magazines 
number in the thousands. None of 
them was imbued with genius, but 
they had business judgment. They 
knew that the intricacies of modern 
writing could be taught only by a 
counsellor who sells what he writes. 


lf your manuscript needs ‘‘that 
extra something” to make it sell, write 
me a letter and let's talk it over. Upon 
receipt of your inquiry, | will send you 
my large, four-page folder which ex- 
plains how | work with writers. Please 
write today. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
You may order my textbook, “Let’s Write 


About You,” from The Author & Journalist for 
$2.00. 


Parkinson 
LITERARY AGENT 


@ Full agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers. 


@ Fiction, non-fiction, and foreign 
language markets. ‘ 


@ Immediate readings, quick re- 
ports, and effective placement. 


Fuli information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes, which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


DISCRIMINATING RESEARCH in New York 
libraries and museums! Specialty: TECHNI- 
CAL GERMAN. Lowest rates. Address: AJ, 
BRODA ASSOCIATES, 823 Hunts Point Ave., 
N. Y¥. C. 59. 

EMCEE MAGAZINE. Containing monologues, 
parodies, comedy. Copy 10c. Excellent adver- 
tising medium for writers desirous of reaching 
the radio and entertainment field. Rates 5c 

r word. Emcee-AJ. 1508 South Homan, 
hicago 23. 

AMATEUR CARTOONISTS. Earn up to $45.00 
weekly, spare time, copying and duplicating 
comic cartoons for advertisers. Adservice, Ar- 
gyle 19, Wisconsin. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND TWO Book Publishers 
listed with their needs in November A. & J. 
25c postpaid. P. O. Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 25 worldwide 10 
France & Complete Price List for only 10c. 
Northern Distributors, 730A So. Jackson, Green 
Bay, Wisc. 

LONELY? Let me cheer you with interesting, in- 
— letters. 25c Hester Randles, Rockwall, 

exas. 

A UNIQUE PLAN for Amateur Writers. Only one 
writer to each locality. Original test brought 
$600 in 2 months. No rejection slips. Work from 
home. Low operating cost. No advertising. Com- 
plete Plan $2.00 and five out of the first fifty 
EARNED. Plan exactly as represented or your 
money back. B. Hall, 2946 Rosselle St., Jack- 
sonville 5, Florida. : 

POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in 
water-colors for framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12, 
$1.40. Craft Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

INFORMATIVE RESEARCH SERVICE: Reports 
are handled by experts to give you the most 
satisfying and conciusive reports from the most 
accurate and original sources. Write INFORM- 
ATIVE RESEARCH BUREAU, BOX 893 G.P.O., 
New York 1, New York. 


“GREAT POEMS,” a book of classical and his- 
torical poetry. Price 50 cents (formerly $1.00). 
Sample poem 10 cents. George B. Thornton, 
Box 289, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


HIDDEN CHARACTERISTICS, talents revealed 
in handwriting. Send $1 and 5 line ink speci- 
Birner, P. O. Box 1473, Milwau- 

ee, s. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Prankei, AJ, 1508 8S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS—Become a 
public stenographer. You can earn up to $40.00 
per day if you concentrate on mimeographing 
for the public. Earn TRIPLE a salaried job! 
Everything explained in my booklet: equipment, 
supplies, etc., and most important of all, 
PRICES TO CHARGE. The booklet is only 
$3.00. One mimeograph job will pay you twice 
that amount. References furnished. Mail re- 
mittance Now. Public Stenogr-pher, 210 Citizens 
Marine Bank Bldg., Newport News, Virginia. 


CARTOONS DRAWN TO ORDER, $1.00. Finished 
ink drawings. Samples 10c. ROSS, 111-14 76th 
Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y¥. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

OUTSTANDING PUBLICITY OFFER to writers 
(whether established or beginning)! Publicist 
experienced in promoting names will handle 
your single releases or entire campaigns. Rea- 
sonable. “Promoting names you know.” Query: 
Publicist, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
No obligation! 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page 27. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research probiems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


LIST OF AUSTRALIAN and New Zealand Mar- 
kets, with rates, etc. May, 1947, A. & J., 25c. 
Box 600, Denver. 

BUSY WRITERS everywhere rave about that in- 
genious timesaver, the Instant Word Counter. 
Counts typed wordage instantly, accurately— 
pica, elite, single or double spaced. 50c coin. 
Lawrence, 7104 Hawthorn, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

CATCHING THE EDITOR’S EYE — Manual of 
practical advice on how to prepare a manuscript 
for the Editor’s attention. 25c r copy from 
Beatrice M. Murphy, 4928 Just St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 19, D. C. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create ori- 
ginal plots from published stories without pla- 
giarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price 50c. 
Also Short Features, where to get, how to write, 
where to sell, 25c. Address, Writecraft Service, 
Steger 2, Tl. 


FLY NORTH BY SOUTHWEST 


SOUNDS ABSURD from a compass standpoint doesn't 


From the literary standpoint it’s just as absurd to wear 
yourself out in trying to achieve success by hit-or-miss 
methods! 

The many D’Orsay clients who are not successful 
authors, with all the money, prestige, and freedom which 
success in this most desirable of all professions implies, 
realized that only the best help obtainable could lead 
them to their goal, and today they give a major share 
of their success to their work in the D’Orsay Service. 

Here are some letters: 

“It was a great surprise to me, watching my literary 
ability grow, like a green plant, under your supervision. 
I had hoped such a thing would be possible, but actuall. 
to succeed in my desire to become a writer—well, 
leaves me speechless.’’(*) 

“I feel I should express appreciation of the part you 
played. Not alone are your criticisms honest, but the 
work you do is broadly constructive. My great difficulty 
was my narrow conception of plot, and this you have 
helped me overcome. Words are beyond me to express 
my thanks for what you have done for me.’’(*) 

“I think your honest, down-to-earth methods are of 
real value to anyone wishing to learn how to write. In 
particular I wish to commend you for not presenting that 
old hocus-pocus I’ve seen in some well-known books. 
You sound like a professional, who knows what it’s ali 
about.’’(*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If your stories keep bouncing back, or if you want to 
learn what makes stories click and ‘‘how professionals get 
that _way,’’ write for the 44-page booklet, ‘“‘TH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service 
woke writers, and tells something of its success 
in buildin 


designed to protect your pocketbook. 
I 1S SALES SERVICE, 


M AND 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 


D’ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 by 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); Landing the Editors’ Checks” ($3.00) 
nn — Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears 
50), ete. 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY, Topanga 2, Cal. 


literary careers for over 
e elsewhere. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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